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General Literature. 


Voltaire et la Société Frangaise au xviii® Siécle. 5™¢ Série. 
Voltaire aux Délices. Par Gustave Desnoiresterres. Paris: Didier. 


1873. 

M. DESNOIRESTERRES’ last volume, like all its predecessors, 
contains the fruits of so much research so pleasantly arranged 
that it is scarcely reasonable to complain of the dimensions 
which the work is assuming. It may be said that no one 
can ptetend to understand Voltaire who has not the patience 
to follow the story of his life, crowded as it is with an incon- 
ceivable number of trivial incidents, passing relationships, 
and the incessantly varying results of his restless activity, 
and that therefore in a work of any detail abridgment would 
amount to misrepresentation by making its subject appear 
less versatile and remuant than the fact. But though the 
matter of the work would not easily admit of compression, 
the author’s style is rather too leisurely for a biography 
promising to fill seven or eight large volumes ; we do not 
ask to be spared the narrative of one of Voltaire’s domestic 
explosions, literary combats, mystifications, intrigues, recon- 
ciliations, ot the like ; or a single description, by friend or 
foe, of his person, his character, his hospitality, his fashion 
of life at Cirey, at the Dé/ices, or at Ferney: but when the 
author comments intelligently and appropriately on each 
fresh incident as if it were the first of its kind, his involun- 
tary repetitions tend to become tedious from no worse fault 
than their number. 

This volume begins in 1753, when, after his rupture with 
Frederick, the poet was seriously at a loss to know in what 
territory he would be allowed to pitch his “tent in peace. 
France was practically closed against him, for “‘ la permission 
de voyager,” which he spoke of with ironical gratitude as 
having been accorded him by the king his master, was cer- 
tainly one of those permissions which are meant and under- 
stood as commands; Stanislaus was given to understand 
that his presence in Lorraine would be unfavourably re- 
garded, and his first attempts at making a final settlement 
in Switzerland were baffled by laws against the possession 
of land in the pays de Vaud by a papist, um papiste comme 
Voltaire, adds M. Desnoiresterres. This difficulty being 
happily overcome, the poet was able to indulge his favourite 
amusements, building, planting, beautifying, and, before 





long, directing a private theatre, at which point his puri- 


tanical hosts felt bound, in the interests of the morality of 
Geneva, to interfere with his proceedings. The controversy 
between Rousseau and D’Alembert on the influence of the 
drama, which grew out of this dispute, and was interwoven 
with that between Rousseau and Voltaire himself on the 
subject of his poem on the earthquake of Lisbon (Nov., 
1755), is the most noteworthy episode in the present volume. 
In Le Désastre de Lisbonne the subject makes the poem, and 
the poet was for once too much in earnest to be rhetorical ; 
the spectacle of Voltaire really in doubt—not confidently 
demolishing his neighbour’s faith, but, for once, sincerely 
bewildered, without a remedy to suggest, and reduced to 
give helpless, and therefore hopeless, expression to simple 
grief and compassion—was naturally less striking to con- 
temporaries, many of whom shared more or less in his 
feelings of the moment, than it is now, as the one disinter- 
estedly impassioned utterance of the humane rationalism of 
the century ;—disinterested because Voltaire’s eloquence 
could not rebuild Lisbon nor ward off similar catastrophes 
in the future, whereas his zeal against persecution or oppres- 
sion in church or state was always ad hominem; if he did 
well to be angry, it was because some benevolent purpose 
might be served by his wrath. There were no real pessimists 
in the eighteenth century (except perhaps Swift) ; there sel- 
dom are in an age pre-occupied with the points in which it 
differs for the better from its predecessors ; and the differ- 
ence between Voltaire and Rousseau about the best possible 
world did not therefore go much below the surface ; they 
were agreed that this ought to be the best of worlds, and 
the only question was whether there was a sense in which it 
might be called so already, and if not, who was to blame for 
its imperfections. Rousseau argued that if there were no 
towns, they couldn’t be swallowed up by earthquakes ; 
Voltaire, that if there were no earthquakes, people might 
build towns without risk of being swallowed up; and the 
conclusions of both were more irrefragable than practical or 
consoling ; at any rate we have no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of Voltaire’s reluctant concession to something 
not unlike orthodoxy in the present poem ; he objects to 
Leibnitz and Pope :— 
“ Quand la mort met le comble aux maux que j'ai soufferts, 
Le beau soulagement d’étre mangé des vers !”’ 


but the possibility of consolation is a fixed postulate with 
x 
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all, and the very strength of his conviction that this is not 
the best of all possible worlds inclines him to believe in a 
Deus ex machina bound by profession to make it so. 

It was about three years after the exchange of polite but 
rather cool letters on this subject that D’Alembert’s article 
on Geneva in the Encyclopzedia—which contained a protest 
against the illiberalism of not allowing Voltaire to amuse 
himself and educate the Genevese by having his own plays 
acted in public—elicited amongst other protests, Rousseau’s 
Letter of a Citizen of Geneva against the Stage; which, 
while marking, as Mr. Morley observes, Rousseau’s definite 
schism from the philosophic congregation, was most espe- 
cially and conspicuously an attack upon Voltaire. In this 
case, as in most of those in which we find the two great 
names of the literary revolution opposed to each other, the 
difference was partly a matter of principle and partly of cha- 
racter. All the traditional objections to the immorality or 
the immoral tendency of stage plays which are eloquently 
rehearsed by the citizen of Geneva apply with equal force, 
as they often have been applied since, to the realistic novel 
of sentiment ; but it was not exactly an accident that while 
Voltaire was nearly as much in earnest about the lofty 
mission of the theatre as Goethe, Rousseau, whose glowing 
appeals to the social passions were themselves written in 
solitude, preferred to work upon his readers one by one, 
instead of collectively on an audience. One method is not 
of course more moral in itself than the other, but the effect 
of the romance was apt to be more deep and lasting and 
therefore the more practical of the two, since it influenced 
the conduct through the character. The drama, on the 
other hand, generally flourishes most triumphantly in a 
period just preceding great practical and intellectual move- 
ments. The superabundant vitality, which has not exactly 
decided upon the material channels into which it will be 
poured, expends itself upon the creations of objective art, 
with little or no direct didactic result, though the ready per- 
ceptions and versatile sympathies of a theatre-going genera- 
tion certainly make action easier to their more serious suc- 
cessors. But to account for the extreme seriousness with 
which Goethe and Voltaire, who had so little else in com- 
mon, both believed in the mission of the stage, and both 
positively delighted in superintending dramatic representa- 
tions of their own or other works, we may suppose that they 
found in this most creative of the arts a substitute for, and 
perhaps a foreshadowing of, the really creative or reforming 
action of the generation following their own. ‘To feel with 
others is an indispensable preliminary to feeling for them, 
as this again to any wide schemes for acting for or with 
them. But the drama in which great artists find it possible 
to believe is always of the classical, ideal sort, representing 
heroic emotions which it is desirable to feel rather than 
those which are common amongst contemporaries ; in 
France, even during Voltaire’s life, we see how, as practical 
interests became more absorbing and practical reforms more 
possible, realism takes possession of the stage, beginning 
with satire as with Beaumarchais and Les Phi/osophes, and 
ending as the merely trivial amusement which Rousseau 
denounced—rather prematurely while there were still 
audiences capable of dissolving in tears over Madame 
Denis’s Zaire. 

Voltaire certainly needed all the consolation his theatre 
could give him, for his intervention in public affairs was 
seldom as successful as it deserved. With his usual inven- 
tive generosity, on hearing of the court-martial on Admiral 
Byng, he wrote to the Maréchal de Richelieu for a letter, 
which should do all that the testimony of an enemy could 
in his favour, and forwarded it to the Admiral to use at his 
trial ; it is this magnificent sense of being concerned in 





every injustice in Europe which there was the most remote 
chance of his being able to arrest that makes the dictator- 
ship of opinion which he really exercised seem too little 
for his powers and deserts. He was less happy in inventing 
machines of war, and the French army did not lose much 
by the neglect of his suggestion to send armed Assyrian 
chariots against the Prussians. M. Desnoiresterres gives a 
very good account of the unsuccessful negotiations for peace 
in which Voltaire’s mediation was accepted, since his neutral 
position saved the French court from being compromised, 
and into which he threw himself with much zeal ; we do not 
easily think of Voltaire as a statesman, but at a time when 
the Abbé de Bernis was chief minister the state could cer- 
tainly not lose by employing his services. The draft of a 
treaty which he drew up has been lost, but some of his 
diplomatic notes are a charming amalgamation of business, 
philosophy, and couplets. After quoting some of Frederick’s 
own verses, to put him in a good humour, he writes in one 
letter, “‘ Votre majesté m’avait dit souvent que les peuples de 
Westphalie étaient des sots. En vérité, sire, vous étes bien 
bon de régner sur ces gens la. Je crois vous proposer un 
trés-bon marché en vous priant de les donner a qui les 
voudra.” It would be impossible to put a disagreeable sug- 
gestion more attractively. 

In 1760 Voltaire was consoled for the death of Maupertuis, 
his old enemy and convenient butt, by the infatuation of his 
successor at the Academy, Le Franc de Pompignan, whose 
discours de réception was a long, vehement, and unprovoked 
attack upon the philosophers. Le Franc was oneof the men who 
having by accident become more famous than they deserve, 
can only hope to retain a nominal celebrity by not reminding 
the public of. its original mistake ; he had the misfortune 
instead to take his own greatness seriously ; he wished to 
be tutor to the Enfants de France, he provoked Voltaire, 
and perished miserably under a slow fire of exquisite epi- 
grams, unpitied even by the orthodoxy he had vindicated 
or by his patron the Dauphin, who was heard to quote from 
Voltaire’s Sur la Vanité the last line, which comes after a 
passage of fine satiric commonplaces on the ephemeral 
glories of empire, 

“* César n’a point d’asile ott son ombre re : 
Et lami Pompignan pense ttre pare wes. ae *% 
It is he who is made to say — 
‘ Pour trouver bons mes vers il faut faire une loi ; 
Et de ce méme pas je vais parler au roi,’’ 
and of his own Cantigues sacrés :-— 
“ Sacrés ils sont, car personne n’y touche.” 


Besides being massacred in verse, seven pages of Voltaire’s 
most biting prose appeared anonymously under the title 
Les Quands, and was so. much the rage that the Abbé 
Morellet decided the unfortunate victim must be made to 
passer par les particules ; fairly laughed out of Paris, under 
a shower of les Si, les Pourquois, les Car, les Que, les Pour, 
&c., he retreated to le Pompignan, where he died in 1784 
without having dared to re-appear at the Academy. It is 
significant that the phrase “to have the courage of one’s 
opinions ” should be of French origin ; the courage of acting 
upon the opinions they have has never been rare amongst 
Parisians, but the courage of faving opinions, especially 
opinions that may be laughed at, is so uncommon as to be 
singled out for proverbial encomium ; the desertion of poor 
Le Franc de Pompignan by the large class that was really 
of his way of thinking is a melancholy example of its 
absence. By comparison one is almost compelled to admire 
Fréron (whose account of the first representation of 
LI’ Ecossaise ends this volume), for the heroic pertinacity 
with which he continued to make jokes when the laughers 
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were all against him, and to protest in the Année littéraire 
that he was still alive and critical (rather like Nicolai in his 
later years), when according to every rule and precedent 
he ought to have been annihilated. The attacks on 
Gresset are less justifiable, but as the leader of a very 
militant church Voltaire might perhaps be excused for 
believing that those who were not with him were against 
him ; this feeling, without such actual jealousy as M. Des- 
noiresterres supposes, would be enough to account for what 
seems cold and grudging in his recognition of the merits 
of really great men like Montesquieu and Buffon. 
EpitH Simcox. 





Le monde slave, voyages et littérature, par Louis Leger. Paris: 
Didier. 1873. 
M. LeEcER’s little book is exceedingly clear and well written, 
its author having assumed, and no doubt rightly, great con- 
fusion of thought on the part of the French reading public 
with regard to his subject. At the same time it is perhaps 
not hypercritical to observe that the title is a little too 
ambitious. Only two chapters treat of the Slav world in 
general—the introduction, containing a sketch of the various 
members of the Slav family and the attempts hitherto made 
to popularize the knowledge of them in France, and an 
essay at the end of the book on és origines du panslavisme. 
This last essay is perhaps the most interesting in the book. 
It enumerates the various testimonies of a sense of their 
common origin and kinship which are to be found in the 
literatures of the different Slav peoples before the beginning 
of the present century. Of the nine remaining chapters 
three treat of impressions of travel among the South Slavs 
and in Bohemia. A sketch of the career of Bishop Stross- 
mayer, the modern “ Maecenas” of Croatia, and the literary 
history of the South Slavs occupy two more. The author 
uses his personal observations to modify and to some extent 
correct the pessimism of the Moscow professor, whose 
report serves as the basis of a chapter on the management 
of Russian theatres. Critical analyses of an interesting Serb 
drama by M. Ban, of Count Tolstoi’s /van the Terrible, and 
of Messrs. Dixon and Barry’s books on Russia, and Mr. 
Ralston’s Songs of the Russian People, complete the volume. 
Although so varied in its composition, an internal unity is 
given to the book by the earnestness with which the author 
urges on his countrymen the necessity of studying the Slav 
world for themselves, instead of resting content with know- 
ledge derived at second-hand from Germans and Poles. 
A. J. PATTERSON. 





Kehrein’s Mediseval Latin Sequences. [Lateinische Sequenzen des 
Mittelalters aus Handschriften und Drucken herausgegeben. Von 
Joseph Kehrein.] Mainz. 1873. 


Tue Latin of the Middle Ages is studied now for many 
reasons. But a little while ago he would have been a bold 
man who avowed that he read “monkish ” authors for any 
other purpose than that of picking out the facts which their 
books contained. 

The revival of learning did one part of its work very 
thoroughly. Like certain other revolutions, concluded and 
still in progress, it proved most successful on the side of 
destruction. It banished the middle Latin from schools 
and lecture rooms, reformed missals, breviaries, and hymn- 
books in a linguistic though not in a theological sense, and 
succeeded in compelling mankind to learn ideas which were 
of the very essence of the Middle Ages in a dialect that was 
nothing if not the speech of heathen Rome. 

It yet sounds as a strange heresy in the ears of many to 
be told that Latin has always been a living language ; that 





till within the last three centuries it was by far the most 
truly living tongue in Europe, and that although there never 
has been a time when there was not bad Latin in plenty, 
yet the Latin of no age can be called bad simply because it 
differs widely from the Virgilian or Ciceronian standard. 

It is a mere waste of time to discuss the degrees of merit 
possessed by a language in different stages of its growth. 
No man whose opinion is worth listening to could be found 
who would not willingly admit that, considered simply as 
literature, three or four of the great Roman writers are far 
more important than any of their more modern successors. 
There are not many persons either who would not be equally 
ready to acknowledge that as a medium for conveying delli- 
cate shades of thought, or the more refined harmonies of 
verse, nothing of the middle time can be put in comparison 
with the earlier Latin. On these matters it cannot be said 
with truth that there has ever been any doubt among 
reasonable men, least of all among those who were content 
to write their mother tongue—for it was the mother tongue 
then of all writers and thinkers—after the fashion of their 
own age and country. Every page of Dante’s verse shows 
that he was steeped to the lips in the harmonies of Virgil, 
yet when he wrote in Latin he expressed himself as other 
people of his own time did, without any archaic affectations. 

The idea that a language ought to be, or can be stationary, 
has only become absurd to most persons during the last 
few years. Until that conclusion had been reached it was 
impossible for men not to apply the terms bad and good 
to forms of language in a way that had absolutely no 
meaning whatever. 

The growth of a tongue like the Latin, which had ceased 
to be a peasant vernacular, is very interesting in itself apart 
from all side issues. ‘The side issues in this case however 
raise most of the theological and political questions of the 
medizval time. We are told in almost every German 
school-book that Luther’s translation of the Bible is the 
foundation of the present High-German speech. This state- 
ment is, of course, not strictly accurate, but taken with 
needful reservations it embodies a truth which it is very 
useful to have before us ina compact form. What Luther’s 
Bible has been to the German-speaking folk the Vulgate 
and the Roman law were to the people who used middle 
Latin. When darkness settled down on the Empire, the 
compact ‘Roman speech would have utterly gone to pieces 
had there not been at hand these two unquestioned authorities 
to act as standards of grammar and guides in word formation. 

The influence of the Vulgate began much earlier and was 
always far wider than that of the law-books. They were 
only a small company at any time who were directly influ- 
enced by legal forms, but al! men who in any sort knew 
Latin came in constant contact with Saint Jerome’s version 
of Scripture every time they entered a church, or in any 
other way became participators in religious rites. The dia- 
lect of the Church service books was made up almost solely 
from the current Latin version of Scripture, and contained, 
until the grammar theorists of the revival began to meddle 
with it, hardly a conscious reminiscence of the classical form 
of the language. 

The feeling against rhymed Latin has been stronger than 
against any other of the so-called “ barbarisms” that the 
Middle Ages have left us. There is no doubt more to be 
said in its favour than of many other such like prejudices. 
Rhymes in a highly inflected language cannot give the 
pleasure of half surprise that they furnish in simp!er tongues, 
they are so easy to make, and rhymes of the same sort 
are so constantly recurring that they soon pall upon the ear. 
There is also another difficulty which we feel much less in 
modern languages. In Latin the jingles have a habit of 
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being rung on the same parts of speech, most commonly on 
the same persons and cases. ‘Though rhymes are far more 
numerous in Latin than in English or German, it is not 
nearly so easy to find them therein of diverse parts of speech 
as it is with us. As a consequence, when vernacular lite- 
rature had grown up, and there were rich and varied 
rhymed poems in Italian, French, and English with which 
to compare the Latin hymns it was but natural that a form 
of verse which at its best was but narrow should be regarded 
as one of the silliest corruptions of a dark period. 

Prejudice of this sort however, even when it might have a 
good deal that is sensible to say for itself, usually defends its 
unreason by weak arguments. The rhymed Latin was despised 
not because it was in some ways an imperfect vehicle for con- 
veying poetical thought, but because nobody had written in 
this manner in the early time, and it was surmised that, 
could Virgil and his friends have read the compositions of 
Notker, Ekkehard, and Thomas Aquinas, they would have 
pronounced them to be abominable. 

Until Dr. Herman Adalbert Daniel published his 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus very little was known about any of 
the medieval hymns except those few which have still 
retained a place in the rituals of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This great collection, though imperfect in so many 
particulars, came as-a revelation of a new world of beauty 
to many. It was soon followed by the Lateinische Hymnen of 
F. J. Mone, a far less copious, but in many ways a richer col- 
lection. Daniel’s Zhesaurus—probably because it was the 
first book of the kind—attracted far more attention in this 
country than its successor. We probably owe to its influence 
a little collection of the same kind published by the late 
Warden of Sackville College. This book, though a mere 
selection, is very useful, as great pains were taken with the 
text ; it is open to question, however, whether theological 
influences had not greater weight with the compiler than 
they would have had with one whose object in making the 
collection was purely historical. This book before us con- 
tains sequences only, but it is, as far as it goes, decidedly 
the most perfect collection we possess, more perfect than 
either of its predecessors not only because it contains poems 
which the previous editors have not seen or have ignored, 
but also because most laudable care has been taken to set 
right corrupt texts. All has not yet been done in this 
direction that might be, but it is clear to any one turning over 
the pages that very much has been accomplished, and the way 
paved for a really complete collection, where the texts shall 
be printed with at least as much care as we give to the less 
important among the Greek and Roman poets. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Roderick Benedix, whose comedies were among the most 
constant favourites of the German stage, died on the 26th ult, 
He was born in 1811, and after receiving a classical education 
declined to follow any of the learned professions, and joined 
a travelling troupe of actors, with whom he remained for some 
years ; he was also not unsuccessful asa singer, having a fine 
tenor voice. In 1841 he produced his first comedy, Das 
bemooste Haupt, which had an immediate success that led to 
his adopting literature as a profession. His pieces are very 
numerous ; Dr. Wespe, Der Alte Magister, Aschenbridel 
(the original of Robertson’s School), are amongst the most 
popular; but the comic element, which is intended to depend 
more on situation than on character or brilliant dialogue, is 
sometimes of but very faint facetiousness. The author was no 
friend to the fanatical Shakespeare-mania of so many of his 
countrymen, and has left a work ready for publication which 
is partly an attack upon this fashion and partly a detailed 
criticism of Shakespeare’s dramas. 





The Cornhill (Oct. 1) contains the second of the very inter- 
esting series of papers on the French periodical press which 
we have already noticed. There is much to be said for the 
author’s view that “‘ criticism had reached its climax of per- 
fection under Louis XV’s reign, and has done nothing but 
degenerate ever since.’’ The best French criticism is unsur- 
passable, and there has never been better French criticism 
than some of what used to appear in the Jercure about the 
middle of last century. The last publication of the Stuttgart 
‘* Literary Union” is a history of the German newspaper press 
in the sixteenth century. Printed news-sheets, we learn, first 
appeared with the name of Zezfung in 1505, but did not 
become numerous till about twenty years later. In 1566 news- 
papers multiplied with the alarm of the Turks, and numbered 
sheets were first published. A _half-yearly publication, 
Relationes historicae, which gave literary as well as political 
intelligence, first appeared at Frankfort in 1591, and con- 
tinued to exist under various names till the Revolution. The 
first weekly newspaper was published, also at Frankfort, in 
1605. The Cornhzii also contains a very fair estimate of 
Southey’s place in literature; without being at all unduly 
favourable, it reads rather like a rehabilitation, as a fair 
estimate of a writer who spent so much time in writing away 
his reputation almost unavoidably must. 


In the Revue des deux Mondes M. Rambaud reviews and 
summarises the results of Zabiéline’s learned and diffuse 
volumes on the private life of the Russian tsars and their 
wives in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The author 
might be described as a more exact and erudite Miss Strick- 
land, and his information about court etiquette, &c., is curious 
and instructive. It appears to have been the etiquette for the 
tsar’s mother and her relations to govern until the tsar’s mar- 
riage ; then they usually tried to poison his wife, but if they 
failed and she lived to bear a son, according to constitutional 
usage the dowager went out of office and the wife and her 
relations came in. The author accounts for the barbarous 
way in which Russian women painted their cheeks red 
and white, and their eyes black, by their desire to realize the 
ideal of their popular poets, who talk of ‘‘a face white as snow, 
cheeks the colour of the poppy, and eyebrows black as sable.” 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. G. H. Darwin makes a 
valuable contribution to the discussion of the question whether 
a demand for commodities is a demand for labour, by sug- 
gesting the importance of the element of time in the exchange, 
z.e. whether the equivalent for the commodities or the labour 
is to be handed over immediately, and if not how it will pre- 
sumably be employed in the interval ; but the author has still 
tolearn from Mr. Mill, whom he is controverting, how to make 
a sound argument not only intelligible but also pellucid and 
attractive. 


The Preussische Fahrbiicher for September contains the 
beginning of a long dissertation by K. Dieterich on Buckle 
and Hegel as representatives of the German and the English 
mode of treating the philosophy of history. The author 
perhaps exaggerates Buckle’s ‘‘ representative” character, 
but the criticisms on his exaggerated faith in statistics and his 
unscientific use of the word “law” are to the point. 


Im Neuen Reich (Sept. 26) prints some forgotten contribu- 
tions of Herder to the Kénigsberg Zeitung of 1774, when 
Hamann, who added a good tnany touches of his own to the 
review, was its editor. The paper is a summary review of 
recent German literature, and is too oracular in style to have 
much more than historical interest. Hr. Haym, who accom- 
panies the reprint with the necessary comments, proves by 
circumstantial evidence that it was probably Kant who 
struck out a phrase of compliment to himself which stood 
in the original MSS. 


We learn that Mr. E. W. Gosse, of the British Museum, has 


in the press a volume of Lyrical Poems. It will be entitled Ox 
Viol and Flute, and will have a frontispiece by Mr. W. B. Scott. 
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The Icelandic Literary Society has just issued its annual set of 
publications, but they contain remarkably little of general interest. 
Besides legal and statistical matter connected with Iceland, and 
the usual summary of the news of the world, there is nothing, 
except an illustrated work on Greek and Roman mythology. As 
about forty of the fellows of the society are Englishmen, who have 
presumably become so in the hope of obtaining reprints of rare 
sagas and so on, we think the learned president might publish 
something a little less local. There seems to be very little lite- 
rary life in Iceland. What there is is to be found not in the 
half-Danish capital, but in Akureyri, doubtless the most out-of- 
the-way abode of letters in the world. 


We have received a little ‘‘ Narrative Poem” by A. Triimpel- 
mann (published by Kdélling, Wittenberg), entitled Perpetua 
und Felicitas, which, though unequal, and decidedly tame in 
the theological arguments between the Christian martyrs and 
Stoic philosophers, contains some passages of considerable 
poetic grace and polish. 





Art and Archaeology. 


Gavarni. L’Homme et lOeuvre. Par Edmond et Jules de Gon- 
court. Paris: H. Plon. 1873. 
OnE of the first impulses of almost every one who reads this 
book will probably be to regret the absence in it of any 
specimens of Gavarni’s work. No doubt that work is pretty 
widely known, and easy enough of access, but still the 
interest and value of a volume of this sort which professedly 
deals, not merely with the artist’s life, but also with his 
performances, would be enormously increased by a few 
judiciously selected examples of different periods. Still there 
is no lack of interest in the book as it stands—the authors 
have an apparently genuine enthusiasm for their subject, an 
enthusiasm which does not prevent intelligent treatment of 
it, and we do not think that any one will think his time lost, 
who has devoted a few hours to reading this account of an 
artist who displays with singular decision some of the most 
remarkable characteristics of his country and his century. 
Guillaume Sulpice Chevallier (for Gavarni was an assumed 
name, suggested by old Pyrenean associations) was born in 
1804, and was apprenticed first to an architect, then to an 
instrument-maker, lastly to a machine-drawer. He began 
early to execute small drawings for various print-sellers, and 
in 1825 published an album of fantastic dzableries. About 
the same time he accepted an appointment at Bordeaux with 
the modest salary of forty-eight pounds a-year. But his em- 
ployment there was uncongenial, and after about a year he 
set out on his travels and very fortunately found a Maecenas 
in a certain M. Leleu, Government surveyor at Tarbes. Here 
he remained for some time, nominally in M. Leleu’s employ- 
ment, but really wandering about the mountains at his own 
will and pleasure, and occasionally executing Pyrenean and 
other costumes for the print-sellers. It was not tili the 
autumn of 1828 that he returned to Paris, which, save for his 
English excursion in 1847, he seems thenceforward to have 
scarcely quitted. Of Gavarni’s life in Paris—he appears to 
have adopted the famous signature in 1829, the year after his 
return—of his gradual acquisition of fame, of his advancement 
from fashion-drawing to higher subjects, of his installation 
among the celebrities of his time, MM. de Goncourt have 
given in this volume a full and interesting account, interest- 
ing, if they will pardon us for saying so, principally as 
exhibiting yet once more the life and manners of that genera- 
tion of 1830, which no student of literature and art can ever 
weary of contemplating. It is not perhaps the very 
noblest side of this life which we have here presented, but 
the presentation is at least faithful, and so cannot be other 





than valuable. But there certainly is in Gavarni’s own words 
“une odeur de punch, de cigare, de patchouli et de para- 
doxe,” about the history of the artist’s pursuits and triumphs, 
friendships and loves. On the last mentioned point MM. 
de Goncourt are somewhat copious, and the recital is, in a 
manner, edifying. An endless succession of transitory /iaisons 
with innumerable facile Louisas Arstnes and so forth, 
characterized by no faintest spark of passion, or even pretence 
of passion, neither betokens depth of nature, nor is calculated 
to deepen one already shallow. But it is at the same time 
valuable to us, as evidencing this very want of depth and 
passion. Of these there is no trace in Gavarni. He seems, 
indeed, to have had plenty of that peculiar filial affection 
which his countrymen, as if perversely bent on reversing the 
precept that a man should forsake father and mother and 
cleave to his wife, are so fond of displaying. But otherwise 
it can only be said of him “ amavit multas,” not “ amavit 
multum.” He had little or no enthusiasm even for his art, 
and could not understand it in others. Balzac, Lamennais, 
Delacroix are all unintelligible to him and draw from him 
judgments which are too crude to be harsh. All the faults 
which have been found with him as an artist arise from this 
very want of depth. His prettinesses and smartnesses, his 
“souliers vernis,” and his “ troupeau gazouillant de beautés 
d’hépital,” do not need to have their origin sought in his early 
fashion-drawing and machine-drawing. The cause lies deeper. 
As a copyist of manners Gavarni is admirable, almost inimit- 
able. The “creator of the Lorette,” as he has been called, the 
preserver for ever of the studentry and the carnival of Paris, 
can never be forgotten or discredited. But he does not inform 
his creations with any of the peculiar spirit which artists of 
the highest class in this kind, notably for instance his rival 
Daumier, know how to impart. Nor are the legends, often 
admirably witty, which he subjoins to his drawings, less 
characteristic. They indicate a certain defect: either legend 
or drawing ought to be superfluous. A curious story is told 
in this volume with reference to these legends. In Gavar- 
ni’s studio you might see rows of stones, standing up-side 
down, the design apparently finished. Of these he would 
say, “‘ Ils ne m’ont pas encore parl¢.” 

We must refer our readers to the book itself for informa- 
tion respecting many interesting episodes of the artist’s life 
therein depicted. Such for instance is the account of his 
visit to Clichy (he seems to have been always in debt), and 
his too attractive pictures of the humours of the place in the 
Charivari ; which are said to have drawn so much attention 
that it becamé necessary to qualify them by exhibiting in 
the same paper the less jovial side of an imprisoned 
debtor’s existence. Again there is the strange incident of the 
notary Peytel, already famous for the interest taken in it by 
Balzac and by Thackeray. It was through Gavarni that 
Peytel addressed his appeal to the King, accompanied by a 
request that the artist would furnish him with poison—a 
request with which Gavarni seems to have thought Louis 
Philippe expected him to comply. At a much later date 
there is the visit to England, which, though not unsuccess- 
ful in a professional point of view, was socially speaking a 
failure. This failure is frankly admitted by MM. de Gon- 
court, who however with the curious fatality which seems to 
attend French judgments of English character, attribute it 
to the vexation of the English aristocracy at the artist’s 
delineation of London poverty and misery. The cause, one 
would have thought, is hardly so far to seek, when it is 
allowed that Gavarni was not only guilty of a gross act of 
personal disrespect to the Queen, but also of almost habitual 
discourtesy to Englishmen of letters, who sought his acquain- 
tance and offered him hospitality. It seems however that 
for this he is rather to be pitied than blamed, as about this 
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time he became subject to accesses of a sort of mathematical 
and mechanical mania, which never left him till his death. 
Henceforward his art lost all interest for him, and was 
regarded merely as a bread-winner, all his spare time being 
spent in brooding over vague theories and vaguer projects. 
Unfortunately outward circumstances became unfavourable. 
He lost his favourite son ; his house and garden, for which he 
had a great affection, were destroyed by some of the many 
“improvements” of the Empire; and his debts became more 
and more pressing. This later and melancholy period of his 
life is well and sympathetically portrayed by MM. de Gon- 
court, who have also furnished many interesting details as to 
Gavarni’s method and style of working during these years, 
in which they were well acquainted with him. He died in 
1866, having accomplished it is said during his life a total 
of ten thousand drawings, and having assured to himself “a 
place in the story” of French art and French manners. It 
would be impossible perhaps to obtain a better idea of Ga- 
varni’s character and powers than is given us in his own 
portrait of himself, rendered for this volume in an admirable 
etching by Flameng. Affectation, want of depth, question- 
abk taste, may be urged against him, and can hardly be 
denied. But a fair critic must allow him at the same time 
a singular grace and attraction, an excellent and admirable 
wit, and above all an unsurpassed facility in grasping and 
rendering the manners and follies and fashions, the guécguid 
agunt homines, of his country and time. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





THE CATALOGUE OF THE WILSON 
COLLECTION. 


THE generous scheme of Mr. John Wilson for the benefit of 
the poor of Brussels has, we are glad to learn, met with the 
most decided success. Not only has the exhibition of his pic- 
tures, open since the 15th of August at the ‘‘ Cercle artistique 
et litt¢raire” at Brussels, been largely attended, but the magnifi- 
cent catalogue, to which we drew attention in the Academy of 
September 1, has been received with almost unprecedented 
favour, the second edition (the first consisted of a few folio 
copies for private circulation only) having been entirely sold out 
in the course of a few days. Those who, like ourselves, were 
too late in their application for a copy of this second edition 
will be rewarded for waiting by the superiority in many respects 
of the third, which is now ready, and which beside other advan- 
tages contains thirteen additional plates. The profits of this 
edition, as of the other, will be exclusively devoted to the charit- 
able objects Mr. Wilson has in view. These we may hope will 
confer real and lasting benefits on those for whom they are 
intended. There is less fear perhaps at Brussels than in a 
large town like London of private munificence being misapplied 
and so doing harm rather than good. 

But let none suppose that in buying a copy of Mr. Wilson’s 
catalogue they are performing an act of charity, as many people 
fondly imagine when they give double its value for an article 
at a fancy bazaar. Here at all events they have the full worth 
of their money, Mr. Wilson disdaining, we imagine, to make 
the public sharers of his good work by imposing a charitable 
tax on the article he sells. 

“Pour se payer aussi cotiteuse fantaisie,’’ says a writer in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, alluding to Mr. Wilson’s gift of the 
Constables to the Louvre, “il faut étre puissamment millionaire 
et légérement excentrique, ou—pour tout dire en un mot—il 
faut étre Anglais !” 

But although Mr. Wilson’s “ slightly eccentric generosity ”’ is, 
we are glad to hear, a proof of his being an Englishman, his 
artistic taste as well as his charity seems to be tolerably cos- 
mopolitan. Among the thirty engravers and etchers employed on 
this catalogue we do not find one English or German name; all are 
French, Mr. Wilson being evidently an admirer of the modern 
school of French engraving. On the other hand the greater part 
of his pictures belong to the Dutch school of the seventeenth 
century. This marvellously productive school is represented in 
the catalogue by numerous etchings and engravings, several of 








which are from some of its greatest masters’ most noteworthy 
works. For instance the celebrated “ Le Roi boit” of Jan 
Steen, one of the chefs d’ceuvre of the collection, is at last en- 
graved for us by Achille Gilbert, with felicitous effect: of light, 
though the engraver has, we think, missed something of Steen’s 
genial humour. From Rembrandt van Rijn, the chief of the 
school, we have the head of a man engraved by Ch. Courtry, 
and the splendid head of a Jewish Rabbi engraved by Leopold 
Flameng in a manner that the great Dutchman himself could 
scarcely have excelled. There is but one other painting by 
Rembrandt—a Golgotha—in the collection, but his predecessor 
and in some respects his teacher, Frans Hals, a painter whose 
reputation has been greatly on the increase of late, is present in 
several portraits. One of these, “Jasper van Westrum,” a 
somewhat supercilious-looking young gentleman, most carefully 
and delicately engraved by Charles Waltner, contrasts forcibly 
with “A young Fisher of Scheveningue,”’ whose coarse features 
are admirably rendered by Paul le Rat. Another portrait, en- 
titled “ L’homme & la Canne,” has the advantage of Leopold 
Flameng’s skill in its reproduction, and is of course excellent in 
its execution ; but in spite of the merits of the French engravers, 
we own we should have liked to have seen some of these sub- 
jects entrustedto Wilhelm Unger, who enters into the character 
of the Dutch masters more thoroughly than any other artist. 
“ The Chief of the Moors,” a magnificent portrait by F. Bol, 
almost worthy of his master Rembrandt, engraved with power- 
ful effect by Frédéric Laguillermie ; a quaint young Dutch lady 
with an enormous ruff and fan by Benjamin Cuyp, nephew of 
Albert, and several other portraits of great merit, give us a good 
idea of the portraitists of Holland. The landscapists are not 
quite so well represented, but we have a fine view of Dortrecht 
by Jan van Goyen and Albert Cuyp, engraved by Marie Duclos; 
a flat Dutch landscape with its single beauty of light and shadow, 
by S. A. Krausz, engraved by Léon Gaucherel; a moonlight scene 
with black clouds throwing impenetrable shadows, by Aart van 
der Neer, engraved by A. P. Martial; a ferry-boat taking 
passengers across a pleasant river, by Salomon Ruysdael— 
a more cheerful scene than those usually chosen by his brother 
Jacob—engraved by Gaucherel ; two sea pieces—the sea ata 
dead calm in each—by Simon De Vlieger and Willem Vander- 
velde, engraved by G, Greux and Marie Louveau ; an unin- 
teresting Italian landscape by Pynacker ; and a wild, dreary 
country, with an old lightning-struck oak for its principal 
feature, by Jan Wynants, one of the earliest painters of Dutch 
landscape. Strange to say, the Little Masters of Holland, as 
they have been called, whose works are usually so plentiful, 
have scarcely found a place in Mr. Wilson’s collection. They 
are only represented in the catalogue by one etching by F. 
Flameng from a painting by A. Palamédes of “ La Claveciniste” 
—a lady richly attired in velvet, who gives you every advan- 
tage for studying her back hair and the faultless folds of her 
dress as she sits with her back turned upon you at the piano. 
As in the celebrated “Conseil Paternel” by Terburg, not a 
glimpse of the interesting creature’s features can we gain. 

Next to the Dutch school, the modern French school occu- 
pies the largest space in the Wilson catalogue. We have no 
less than three etchings from pictures by Eugéne Delacroix, one 
of which, a lion devouring a rabbit, is magnificently executed 
by G. Greux; four from Jules Dupré; one especially fine 
etching by Ch. Courtry of an autumn wood scene by Th. Rous- 
seau ; “Sheep and cattle at a stream,” by Frozon, engraved 
by Langon ; “‘ A view of Venice,” by Ziem, engraved by Léon 
Gaucherel; “ Christ among the doctors,” engraved by A. Mon- 
gin from a water colour drawing of Decamps ; and above all a 
lovely pensive evening scene by J. F. Millet, engraved with de- 
licate sentiment of its quiet beauty by Ch. Waltner. Just two 
figures in a field arrested in their work by hearing the Angelus 
sound, and standing in strong relief against the evening sky 
with their hands folded in prayer, absorbed in pious thought. 
Of this engraving perhaps the greatest praise that can be be- 
stowed upon it is that we hardly notice the etcher’s perfect 
mastery of execution while admiring this true rendering of the 
painter’s thought. With both painter and engraver we forget 
the artist in his work. 

Of the English school, which was supposed to form the larger 
part of the Wilson collection, only four examples are illustrated 


in the catalogue. These however are excellent ones. “A Halt,” by 
Morland, skilfully engraved by Paul Rajon ; “The Widow and 
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Child,” by Sir J. Reynolds, engraved by J. Jacquemart ; a Land- 
scape by Turner, engraved by G. Greux; and “ The Drinking- 
place,” by Mulready, engraved by Léon Gaucherel. Two Con- 
stables, notwithstanding the “eccentric” gift to the Louvre, 
still form part of the Gallery, and six other pictures of the 
English school, not engraved. 

One picture by Rubens, rendered with splendid effect of light 
and shade by Ch. Waltner, and two portraits by Gonzalés 
Coques represent the Flemish school of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while the French school of the eighteenth is represented 
by engravings from works of Fragonard, Greuze, Lancret, 
Pater, and Perronneau. 

Thus it will be seen, although we have not enumerated nearly 
all the sixty-eight engravings of this rich catalogue, that it is a 
work well worth possessing, and one that will form an important 
addition to an art library. 

The present edition is limited to 1000 copies, which, in order 
to suit the wishes, or rather perhaps the purses, of all subscribers, 
are divided in the following manner :— 

Nos. 1 to 40 on Whatman’s paper, with all the new engravings before 
letters, 60 fr. 
Nos. i to 100 on Dutch paper, with the new engravings before letters, 

0 fr. 

Nos. IOI to 300 with the names of painter and engraver only, 40 fr. 
Nos. 301 to 500 on tinted paper, with the names of painter, engraver, 
and printer, 35 fr. 
Nos. po to 1000 with the names as above and the title of the picture, 
Tr. 


30 
M. M. HEATON. 





NOTES ON ART. 

When the Castellani collection of gold ornaments was before 
the public awaiting a decision as to the desirability of its acqui- 
sition by the British Museum, the reports which appeared con- 
cerning it rarely omitted to point out that the exceeding fineness 
and minuteness of the ancient granulated gold work had entirely 
baffled all efforts at imitation on the part of modern goldsmiths, 
The secret by which globules of gold, so minute as to be scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, were made and separately soldered, to 
the number: of thousands, into a pattern, was supposed to be 
practically lost to the modern craft, though preserved in a rude 
traditional fashion among the jewellers of St. Angelo in Vado, 
a remote village in the Apennines, as appears from Sig. Castel- 
lani’s memoir on the subject. Since then, however, Sig. Giu- 
liano seems to have completely recovered the ancient secret, 
not indeed as yet rivalling the finest specimens of Etruscan 
granulated work, but bidding fair to do so. Among the 
examples of this kind of work, exhibited by him at 13, Frith- 
street, Soho, are a gold bracelet and a pair of earrings, on the 
former of which are no less than 75,000 of these globules, 
arranged in patterns not slavishly copied from the antique, but 
always true to the antique spirit. Another splendid example of 
his work is the reproduction of the famous necklace from Milo 
in the Castellani collection. 


The Levant Heraid informs us of the removal of three bas- 
reliefs to Constantinople from the arch at Salonica commonly 
believed to have been erected on the visit of Constantine after 
his subjugation of the Sarmatians, though Leake (Zraveds zn 
Northern Greece, iii. p. 244) was led by the character of the 
sculpture to assign it to the age of Theodosius. Leake describes 
what remained of the arch in his time as consisting of “two 
piers 14 feet square faced with stone, which were covered on all 
sides with a double range of figures in low relief representing 
the sieges, battles, and triumphs of a Romanemperor. A great 
part of the piers were concealed by shops of the bazaar, which 
cover all the lower parts of the figures on one side and the whole 
of them on the other.” This description of the subject of the 
reliefs is confirmed by the sculptured part of the arch visible in 
the engraving of Cousinéry, Voyage dans la Macédoine, pl. 
iv., p. 29-30, Paris, 1831. It was therefore with some surprise 
that we read the interpretation which the Hera/d (as quoted by 
the Pall Mali Gazette, September 29) placed on the three 
reliefs in question, apparently on the authority of Dethier, the 
new director of the Museum of the Porte, and an archzologist 
known at least for his services to the epigraphy of Constanti- 
nople. The three reliefs, it is said, make up together a scene 
from the hunt of the Calydonian boar, one of them representing 





Meleager on horseback, the second a boar and a serpent twined 
round a tree, and the third two warriors advancing cautiously. 
The first is very suggestive of a Roman emperor, and the last 
is precisely the description we should expect of two Roman 
warriors as they are to be seen, for example, on the column of 
Trajan. It appears that several important. sculptures were 
lately torn down from this same monument, shipped on board a 
foreign vessel, and in spite of the efforts of the police, conveyed 
away, who knows whither? At this the Hera/d raises its voice, 
including also in its denunciation of vandalism the exportation 
during the past few years of antiquities discovered in Cyprus, 
Ephesus, and the Troad. The treasure, intrinsically of very 
high value, found by Dr. Schliemann seems to have excited 
Levantine cupidity, and its loss to have aroused a strong feeling 
against foreign excavations. 


The genial Dutch painter Jan Steen, whose character, it is 
well to remember, has been redeemed to a great extent by recent 
researches from the reckless imputations cast upon it by his 
earlier biographers, forms the subject of the first article in the 
current number of the Zettschrift fiir bildende Kunst. 
A. van der Willigen, in his Zes artistes de Harlem, 1870, 
published some documents which made it clear that Jan Steen 
was residing in that city at a time when, according to his slan- 
derers, he was drinking the profits of his business as a publican 
at Delft. Indeed, the whole story of his keeping a tavern 
seems to rest upon the slender fact that he was the proprietor 
reagan by inheritance) of a brewery in Delft. These and the 
acts previously made known by Jan Steen’s first vindicator, 
Westrheene, are commented upon by W. Bode, the writer in 
the Zeztschrif¢, who does not, however, contribute any in- 
formation of his own on the subject. The article is illustrated 
by two fine etchings by W. Unger from Jan Steen’s works—one, 
a Flemish-looking Anthony and Cleopatra of which the original 
is in the library of the University at Gottingen, and the other— 
a scene more in accordance with the artist’s jovial taste—a re- 
presentation of a Bean-feast from the Cassel Gallery. This 
latter etching reminds one strongly of Hogarth; indeed the 
great Dutch and the great English humourist are allied in many 
respects, only the humour of the latter was almost invariably 
pointed with satire, whereas Jan Steen directed only blunt and 
harmless arrows against the follies and vices of mankind. 


The current number of the Yahrbicher fir Kunstwissen- 
schaft still appears with the name of Dr. Albert von Zahn, 
although that distinguished art critic died suddenly, as before 
recorded, on the 16th of June last. The loss of its editor will, 
we regret to hear, bring the useful series of Yahrbicher fir 
Kunstwissenschaft, which has now extended over six years, to 
anend. A memoir of the deceased critic and a review of his 
labours in art-history in the next number, will, it is announced, 
be the “ farewell word” of that journal to its readers. 

The present number contains: 1. A learned disquisition by 
Wilhelm Schmidt on the equestrian statue of the Ostrogoth 
king, Theodorich, in Ravenna and Aachen, a work that has 
given rise to much criticism and difference of opinion among 
German art critics.—2. An account and catalogue of an old col- 
lection of pictures formerly belonging to a Princess of Orange.— 
3. A description of Carsten’s drawings and oil paintings in 
Copenhagen by Herman Riegel.—4. “ Duke Albrecht I. of 
Prussia as patron of the two Cranachs,” by Prof. A. Hagen.—5. 
‘* Who was the author of the Abrégé ?” by Julius Hiibner, the 
Abrégé being it seems an early catalogue of the Dresden Gal- 
lery published in 1782 with the title “ Abrégé de la vie des 
peintres dont les tableaux composent la Galérie Electorale de 
Dresde.’? The authorship of this Abrégé is given by the 
writer of the article to Heinrich von Heinecken on apparently 
sufficient grounds, but it is a matter of small interest.—6. A 
short notice of a carving by Andrea Verrocchio and a correction 
of Vasari.—7. An account of the discovery of a picture by the 
little known master Andrea di Bartolo di Maestro Fredi, by Dr. 
Ernst Forster. 


Besides throwing open his gallery, and publishing a 
splendid catalogue of it for the benefit of the poor of Brussels, 
Mr. John Wilson has opened a public subscription for the same 
object, which hitherto seems to have been chiefly responded to 
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by members of his own family. Mrs. Thomas Wilson, ot Lon- 
don, heads the list with £100, and several other Wilsons give 
£50 each. 


In the Hong Kong Daily Press of July 1st (a curious source 
from whence to derive art intelligence) we find a detailed 
description and intelligent criticism of Holman Hunt's last 
picture “The Shadow of the Cross,” which as yet few per- 
sons have been fortunate enough to see, and concerning which 
the critics of the London journals have been remarkably re- 
served. The article in the Hong Kong Press was not it appears 
written for publication, but was merely sent by the writer for 
the edification of a private resident in the colony, who, finding 
it interesting, forwarded it to the local paper. It is evidently 
written by some one well versed in art criticism, though it is 
free from the technicalities with which so many art critics over- 
whelm us. The strange symbolism of this remarkable work has 
been already explained. A nearly nude and well built Arab 
carpenter stands in his workshop at sunset, and indulges in a 
hearty stretch of his limbs after his hard day’s work. By so 
doing his shadow is thrown upon the wall in the exact image of 
a crucified man, an effect that is perceived by his companion, a 
woman in acoarse blue robe, with her back to the spectator, who 
is on her hands and knees on the floor as if looking for some- 
thing. Such is Holman Hunt’s latest conception of the Virgin 
Mary and her Son, and “‘so thoroughly naturalistic,” says the 
Hong Kong Press critic, ‘so purposely unidealized is the pic- 
ture, that a friend well accustomed to art, who happened to see 
this painting without any previous knowledge of the subject, 
studied it, as he assured us, long and carefully, without the 
slightest idea that anything more than an ordinary piece of 
village life was intended.” 

The exhibition of this remarkable work will not, it is to be 
hoped, be much longer delayed. It is said to be now in the 
hands of an eminent London firm, but the report of its sale was 
authoritatively contradicted by the Atheneum. The Queen, 
it may be remembered, who saw this picture when Mr. Holman 
Hunt first brought it to England, has given him a commission 
for a repetition of an important portion of it. 


Edmond J. B. T’Shaggenz, a well known animal painter of 
Belgium, has lately died at Brussels. His last work, not yet 
published, but exhibited in Brussels in 1869, was a series of water 
colour drawings representing the anatomy of the cow. To this 
work it is said he devoted many years of study. 


Georg Friedrich Ziebland, the chief architect employed by 
Ludwig I. of Bavaria at the time when he was decorating his 
capital of Munich, died recently at the age of 73. 


The Louvre has recently acquired, we learn from the Chro- 
nique, an interesting and important addition to its mediaeval 
collection in the shape of an effigy of Blanche of Champagne, 
wife of Jean I., Duke of Bretagne, who died at the end of the 
thirteenth century. The figure is of Limoges enamel, and was 
executed at Limoges in the fourteenth century by the old process. 
It is made of a number of plates of copper fixed with nails on to 
a wooden mould, and is supposed to be almost unique of its 
kind. The destruction in some places of the copper plates 
render the process of its manufacture clearly visible. 

The statue was formerly in the old Abbey of Hennebont in 
Brétagne. It is now placed provisionally in the Salle of Jewish 
antiquities in the Louvre. 


A new and great picture (great, it is said, in every sense of 
the word, but certainly in size) by Hans Makart is now being 
exhibited at Vienna. It represents Venice doing homage to 
Caterina Cornaro, and contains no less than thirty-nine figures 
of life size. Bruno Meyer, in an article upon it in the BezdJazt 
zur Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, accords it warm praise, 
and considers it the greatest triumph of Makart’s art. 

A painting of Venus and Tannhauser by the rising Hano- 
verian artist Otto Knille is also creating some sensation in Ger- 
many. It has been lately added to the Berlin National Gallery. 








The death on October 1 of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., at the 
age of seventy-one, has removed one of the most remarkable 
and certainly the most popular of the modern school of British 
artists. His life and genius have already been discussed in 
various journals at considerable length, and we therefore think 
it better to postpone our own criticism until the appearance of 
the memoirs which no doubt will be prepared without loss of 
time. The warm recognition which his works met with in his 
lifetime and the general grief with which the news of his death 
was received are gratifying indications of the soundness of our 
national taste. 


Cornelius Varley, the brother of that John Varley to whom 
Mulready, W. Hunt, Cobley Fielding and several more of our 
best English artists owed their training ; the brother-in-law of 
Mulready, and the father of Cromwell Varley, the well-known 
electrician, died on the 2nd October at the age of ninety-two. 
He was the only survivor of the sixteen original members of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, and in the last years of 
his life could boast that he had exhibited longer ago than any 
other living painter. 

Some interesting particulars with regard to the Varleys and 
their pupils will be found in the Memorials of William Mul- 
ready, by F. G. Stephens, published in 1867 by Bell and Daldy. 





Correspondence. 


THE ORIENTAL CALIGRAPHS OF THE LATE 
FREDERICK AYRTON, ESQ. 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I could scarcely believe the report which appeared in the 
journals some weeks ago that the Trustees of the British Museum had 
declined the bequest of the late Mr. Frederick Ayrton’s collection of 
Oriental caligraphs. It is known now, however, from a trustworthy 
source, that the statement is correct, and that the Trustees deemed it 
impossible for them to accept the bequest under the conditions attached 
to it. 

Having been at some trouble to secure a copy of the will, I am able 
to give the following extract therefrom bearing on the subject :—“ I 
give and bequeath to the Trustees of the British Museum all my cali- 
graphic writings in Turkish, Arabic, and Persian, which are in my 
opinion worth one thousand two hundred pounds, on condition that the 
said Trustees do set a room apart in the Museum for the display of these 
valuable specimens of Oriental caligraphy, about which little or nothing 
is known in Europe, artistically, and also on condition that they appoint 
the said Assaad Effendi Mazher [he had been made a legatee in a pre- 
ceding part of the will] to prepare a catalogue raisonné, which will take 
some three or four years; and there ought to be a general series of 
numbers, then a series for each writer, with an account of the contents 
of each piece or book, and a short account of each writer: that would 
occupy one side of a folio ; the other side would receive the translation 
into English, and the whole should end with a Si/silat-el-Khattatin 
[Catena of Writers]. One hundred pounds a year for such work would 
not be too much to be paid to the said Assaad Effendi Mazher, which, 
with what I have hereinbefore given him, [£4,000 in Turkish five per 
cent. bonds] will enable him to live comfortably.” 

The only one of these conditions to which the Trustees could demur 
was that of providing ‘‘a room” wherein to display the caligraphs ; for 
I cannot bring myself to believe that the outlay of from £300 to £400 
for the compilation of the suggested catalogue swayed their decision. But 
did they deem it worth while to inquire whether the executors would not 
have been satisfied with a practicable compromise of the first condition ? 
If they did not, I can only say that their remissness was unpardonable. 
It may be, however, that another motive actuated them, one which 
appears to have been put forward in their defence by a writer in the 
Atheneum, who asserts that these caligraphs have no literary value, and 
that Dr. Rieu, who isin charge of the Arabic MSS. at the Museum, was 
quite capable of drawing up the proposed catalogue, which was a work 
proper to his department. Should such be the fact, the case as against 
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the Trustees is still stronger; for there is reason to believe that the MSS. 
were examined very cursorily indeed. Moreover, with all due deference 
to Dr. Rieu, I venture to question his qualifications for judging of 
Oriental caligraphy. The testator, who was an experienced connoisseur, 
states that little is known in Europe, artistically, of Oriental caligraphy, 
and judging from the wretched specimens of type in which most Arabic 
and Persian works are printed, both here and on the continent, as well 
as from the very high opinion, in that respect, which the Museum 
authorities seem to entertain of their existing collection— among which 
there are very few specimens indeed of first-rate writing—he was not 
wide of the mark. 

But supposing, for argument’s sake, that these MSS. were worthless 
from a literary point of view, surely the Trustees or their advisers 
ought to have known something of their possible value as works of 
art. Or do they need to be informed that in consequence of the re- 
strictions imposed by Islam, which prohibits the making of images 
and pictures, the Muslims at a very early period of their history were 
driven to avail themselves as well of caligraphy as of geometry for the 
purposes of ornamentation, and that in the course of time the most 
elegant devices were constructed from both those sources, insomuch 
that a fine specimen of handwriting is to this day appreciated by 
educated Muslims as highly as connoisseurs among ourselves appreciate 
a painting by Raphael or Murillo ; and, moreover, that such specimens 
are of high repute, and that the writers are regarded as historical per- 
sonages, whose biographies are cherished with a veneration equal to 
that in which we hold the lives of our most eminent painters? The 
flexibility of the Arabic character afforded ample scope for ornamental 
and decorative constructions, and among these specimens collected by 
Mr. Frederick Ayrton I am assured there are many which would 
excite the admiration not of Muslims only, but also of European artists 
and limners. The facilities which Mr. Ayrton possessed during his 
twenty-five years’ residence in Cairo for obtaining these exemplars— 
many of which were purchased from decayed families driven by want 
to part with them—are not likely to fall to the lot of any other person, 
and although he modestly values them at £1,200, there is reason to 
believe that he paid much more for them, and that their marketable 
price may be estimated at a much higher figure. Besides, he was a 
littérateur himself, and his profound critical study of Oriental caligraphy 
is of itself a sufficient warrant for the worth of his collection. 

The following summary raay serve to convey some idea of the extent 
and character of the MSS. contained in the bequest. They number 
upwards of seven hundred, consisting of volumes, portfolios, scrolls, 
and sheets, in the Kufic, Naskh, Thulth, and Taa’lik character, some 
written in gold and others beautifully illuminated. The date of some 
goes as far back as the seventh century of the Higrah; many are the 
work of the most famous caligraphists ; and all are considered of great 
value by the best living Muslim judges. Six of the scrolls are almost 
unique, only another copy of them being known to exist in the Prophet’s 
mosque at Mekkah. As a specimen of modern caligraphy, there is a 
silver casket containing the inscriptions on the M/fzabu-’r-Réhmah, or 
Water-spout of Mercy, over the Kaa’bah ; also a small plate of gold, 
with engraved Arabic characters, being the model submitted by the 
artist "Abdallah Bey Zuhdy, to the late Sultén ’Abdu-’l-Majid, who 
restored the Water-spout. The only duplicate of this casket and its 
contents is deposited in the Imperial Treasury at Constantinople. 

I have no hesitation in saying that those who are responsible for the 
loss of this collection by the British Museum deserve the severest 
censure. The loss to the nation arising from the refusal on the part of 
the British Museum would have been complete, but for the public 
spirit and generosity of Mr. F. Ayrton’s widow, to whom the collection 
reverted on its refusal by the Trustees. Desirous of carrying out her 
husband’s wishes as far as was now practicable, she has offered it to the 
Museum of the India Office, and I confidently hope that the Secretary 
of State for India in Council will know better how to estimate a bequest 
which, as I venture to predict, will be to Orientalists generally, European 
and Indian, one of the greatest attractions in that institution. 

G. BADGER. 
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Physical Science. 


THE GERMAN SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE forty-sixth Versammlung deutscher Naturforscher 
und Aerzte was held at Wiesbaden last month, the session 
commencing on the 17th and ending on the 24th. The 
attendance of members and associates was very large. Three 
days were devoted to general meetings and three to the meet- 
ings of sections. 

The sections numbered in all eighteen, nine of which had for 
their object the discussion of subjects relating to medicine and 
surgery, and the branches of science in any way allied to them. 
Among those attending and presiding at these sections were 
Baum, von Langenbeck, Roth, Max Schulze, von Tréltsch 
Lieberkiihn, and Rindfleisch. 

In the Section of Anthropology the presidents were von 
Cohausen, the director of the museum at Wiesbaden, and 
Prof. Lucae, and one of the most important papers read was that 
contributed by Prof. Virchow on the characteristics of the skulls 
of savage races. Wibel described some barrows on the north 
coast near Hamburg in which he found implements of iron 
plated with bronze. 

Geography was represented by Rohlfs, who read a paper on 
the proposed expedition to the Libyan Desert, Neumeyer, 
Radde, Schweinfurth, and Friedrichsen. Dr. Ascherson made 
a communication about Lorenz’s journey in South America. 
Dr. Neumeyer described the proposed uniform organisation of 
meteorological observations, which formed the subject of dis- 
cussion at the recent congress in Vienna, and to which attention 
has been directed by Mr. Scott in Zhe Zimes of the 1st instant. 

A great number of papers, almost without exception on 
organic chemistry, were read at the Chemical Section, which 
was more largely attended than any other. 

Tollens directed attention to the fact ascertained by Philippi 
that the bibromoproprionic acid, or a acid, of Friedel and 
Machuca prepared from bromine and proprionic acid, differs in 
its properties from the isomeric f acid prepared from brominated 
allylic alcohol. With hydrogen the one forms proprionic acid, the 
other acrylic acid. Tollens finds that the a acid when treated 
with potash forms on separation of hydrobromic acid monobrom- 
acrylic acid, which on again taking up hydrobromic acid forms 
bibromoproprionic acid, not the a acid however but the £ acid. 
This is of importance as it shows the analogous constitution of 
the two acids and indicates the presence of the carboxyl group 
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in the B acid, and consequently in the acrylic acid produced from 
it; this had hitherto been doubted. The monobromacrylic 
acid, produced by the action of potash on the 8 bibromoproprionic 
acid, resembles very closely the acid above mentioned ; it forms 
with hydrobromic acid 8 bibromoproprionic acid, its potash salt 
however has very different characters.——By boiling sugar with 
dilute sulphuric acid Tollens and Grote have obtained an 
acid the zinc salt of which has the formula C; H; O; Zn. It 
appears to be a lactic acid deficient in hydrogen of the valeryl 
series.——An investigation of the compounds of starch with 
potash and soda has been made by Tollens with the view to 
determine the molecular constitution of starch. The appa- 
rently thoroughly pure compound contained one atom of metal 
to four or five molecules of starch, which corresponds to twenty- 
four or thirty atoms of carbon. Dr. Wibel showed a new and 
simple form of water-pump for the suction ofair. The glass 
tube which the water descends has the diameter of small com- 
bustion tube which for the space of about three inches is con- 
tracted to a uniform bore of from 2 to3 mm. At the bottom of 
this contracted part just before it enlarges to its original diame- 
ter a glass tube of equally narrow bore is let intoit horizontally. 
As the water falls it draws the air out of this lateral tube with 
great force.——Graebe read a paper on the constitution of rosa- 
niline. To arrive at a knowledge of its composition the author 
first endeavoured to settle the vexed questiun of the composition 
of the acid arising from the action of nitrous acid on rosaniline. 
He has now proved beyond all question that it has the formula 
C.) H,, O3, and he retains the name rosolic acid for the acid 
obtained from rosaniline by the above method ; leucorosolic 
obtained by the reduction of the above compound has the com- 
position C,, Hyg O3. The relation in which rosolic acid stands 
to aurin has not yet been clearly established. Both bodies yield 
very characteristic compounds with bisulphite which are readily 
purified. When perfectly pure rosolic acid is employed colour- 
less solutions are obtained. Just as rosaniline forms with 
hydrocyanic acid a colourless base, rosolic acid forms the com- 
pound C,, Hy, O;, HC N, which comports itself like an acid or 
a phenol. Again, both bodies unite with acetic anhydride to 
form colourless compounds. When heated with water to 200° 
rosolic acid forms a colourless crystalline body identical pro- 
bably with that obtained by Liebermann from rosaniline.—— 
Oppenheim has examined anew the product of the action of 
oxide of mercury on benzamide for the purpose of determining 
whether it is one of substitution or addition. - He finds that it 
is a substitution product with the formula Hg (C,; H, ON H),. 
—-—Lossen contributed a paper on the amide derivatives of 
hydroxylamine, in which he announced the discovery of a new 
class of bodies which he terms cardamidoles. While dibenzhy- 
droxamic acid is decomposed by baryta water into benzhy- 
droxamic and benzoic acids, its potash salt is decomposed by 
water in the following way : 

3N (C,;H;0). K O +2 H, O = N3Cj9H 1,0 +3 co, + 3C;H;0, K. 

Potassium Phenol- 
dibenzhydroxamate carbamidole. 


Phenyl-carbamidole is sparingly soluble in cold and moderately 
soluble in warm alcohol, insoluble in water, and crystallizes in 
brilliant prisms. It melts at 200° and can even be distilled 
without suffering decomposition. It combines neither with acids 
nor alkalies, but when heated with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid for several hours to 180° ittakes up water and decomposes 
into aniline and carbonic acid: - 

N,; C,,H,, O + H, O = 3 NC, H, + CO, 
Wislicenus gave a short description of his research on ethylene- 
lactic acid, a fourth modification of lactic acid, and of the diffi- 
culties he encountered in preparing pure compounds through 
the fact of its salts showing no tendency to crystallise. 

In the Botanical Section Pringsheim gave a brief sketch of 
his investigations on the ramification of the Sphacelariae. 
According to Magnus, who made some remarks on this com- 
munication, there were two modes in which it takes place. In 
the one the new shoot is formed by an oblique partition cutting 
off a segment from the youngest cell of the part about to branch. 
The segment eventually pushed the weaker cell from which it 
was derived, to one side and a sympodial ramification resulted 
(Stypocaulon). In the other modea lateral shoot is formed by 
a bulging out from a cortical cell (Sphacelarza), which bulging 
out subsequently developed into a branch._——Pfeffer discussed 





the part played by light in the reconstruction of albuminoids 
from the asparagine contained in the young shoots of the PaZz/- 
zonaceae. He had already shown that asparagine is the form 
in which the proteinaceous nutriment of the germinating plant 
‘‘wanders”’ from the points where it has been stored up to the 
growing parts where it is again converted into albuminoids. 
When such plants are exposed to light asparagine is not found 
in the growing parts, though it is abundantly present when they 
are kept in darkness. The influence of light, however, upon 
the conversion of asparagine into albuminoids appears to be 
only indirect. It is richer than these substances in nitrogen 
and poorer in carbon and hydrogen. In its formation from an 
albuminoid there must be a separation of the two last elements 
which, in turn, must be added to it when the albuminoid is 
reconstituted. When however a plant grows in the dark the 
demands of its growth and respiration consume all its available 
non-nitrogenous material. Asparagine then accumulates be- 
cause there are no materials for its reconstruction into an albu- 
minoid. But when the plant is exposed to the light these 
materials are supplied by the normal activity of the leaves and 
the asparagine consequently disappears.——-Askenasy described 
the growth of the fruit-pedicel (eta of Pelliza epiphylla. It 
was divisible into two periods, during the first of which there 
was continuous multiplication of cells by division but scarcel 
any elongation. On the other hand during the second paried, 
which lasts only from three to four days, cell-multiplication 
stopped, but the length increased from 1-2 to 80 millim. This 
was accompanied by a total consumption of the starch contained 
in the cells. 

Among the papers communicated to the Physiological and 
Pathological Sections were the following :—Kohler, of Halle, 
gave details of experiments undertaken with a view to deter- 
mine the physiological action of bitter substances upon the 
circulation and blood-pressure. He found that when cetrarin, 
columbin, and other bitter substances were injected into 
the veins a decrease of blood-pressure amounting to from 
8 to 20 mm. of mercury first of all occurred in the arteries, 
which was subsequently followed by an increase to the ex- 
tent of from 12 to 18 mm. above the tension previous to 
the injection. The cause of the diminished pressure which 
occurred even after the spinal cord and the vagus had been 
divided is to be looked for zz the heart, that of the rise 
which did not occur after section of the spinal cord outside of 
the heart. The augmentation of blood pressure after injection 
of cetrarin and columbin can only be referred to excitation of 
the vaso-motor centre. It is difficult to say whether the acetic 
acid required as a solvent may not have aided the effect. The 
primary diminution of pressure results from paralysis of the ter- 
mination of the vagus in the heart. The primary diminution is 
observed both in acid solutions of cetrarin, and in solutions of 
cetrarin in distilled water. The frequency of the cardiac 
contraction when lethal doses of bitter substances have been 
given remains unchanged up to a short time before death_— 
Langerhaus made some observations on the structure of the 
eye of the lamprey. The globe of the eye in this animal is 
peculiar in being destitute of any sclerotic coat, and the choroid 
is directly continuous with the membrana descemetii. In 
ammocaetes the latter membrane is very strongly developed 
and completely fills the anterior chamber. The iris is simply 
a continuation of the retina, which is attached to the choroid by 
a thin layer of connective tissue. As Max Schultze has shown, 
several layers are present in the retina. Inside the external 
granule layer is found the ganglionic layer, in which a double 
row of large ganglion cells are separated by a layer of fibres. 
Within the ganglion-layer lie the internal granule layer, the 
optic fibre layer, the granulosa and limitans interna. Processes 
are given off from the external ganglion-layer which penetrate 
the lamina granulosa externa. The granules of the rods and 
cones dilate to form cup-like bodies which likewise stand in 
connection with the granulosa externa, and these cups are 
situated like Hauben? upon the processes of the ganglion 
cells. Thus it is rendered highly probable that there is a direct 
connection between the connective tissue cups and membranes 
of the granules and the connective tissue of the granulosa 
externa, and, on the other hand, between the nervous contents 
with the processes of the ganglion cells.——Grinhagen read 
a paper showing that temperatures between o° C. and blood 
heat exert a varying influence on the size of the pupils of 
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mammalian eyes which have been extirpated. The pupils 
of acat’s eye when exposed to blood heat, after the death of 
the animal, become widely dilated, and if the temperature be 
lowered to about that of an ordinary room they strongly contract 
and on further cooling to freezing point they again become 
strongly dilated. Griinhagen concludes that no contraction or 
relaxation of the sphincter pupillae takes place as Brown-Seguard 
and H. Miiller believe, but that the phenomena are due to a 
differing capacity for imbibing fluid which the iris possesses at 
different temperatures. He holds that the tone of the tissue of 
the iris is lost immediately after death by the absorption of 
water, whilst on exposure to great cold water is agam given off. 
That water is really given off in the latter case is rendered 
probable by the reaction of the lens to cold which is rendered 
cataractous at o° C. owing to the formation of vacuolae in its 
substance. The lost excitability of the musculatim of the iris 
can be restored even after the lapse of two days if the iris be 
again exposed to a blood heat. Griinhagen further showed 
that on cooling the muscular tissue of frogs to o° its disposition 
to react upon the application of a mechanical stimulus or its 
excitability was greatly increased, and that by this means it is 
possible to demonstrate muscular contraction without partici- 
pation of nerves. The contractions so produced can produce 
secondary convulsions.——Thoma described the migration 
of white corpuscles into the lymphatics of the tongue of 
the frog. He injected the lymphatics of the living animal 
with an extremely dilute solution (1-2000th or 1-8000th) 
of silver nitrate, and found that with certain precautions 
this did not lead to stasis of the blood in the blood-ves- 
sels, but only to a lively exodus of the white corpuscles 
from their interior. After a time the re-entrance of the cor- 
puscles into the vessels through certain stomata in their 
walls, marked by a precipitation of the silver, is observed. In 
a second series of experiments the lymphatics were injected 
with a dilute emulsion of cinnabar in a three-quarters per cent. 
solution of common salt. The cinnabar is in part deposited in 
the stomata of the lymphatic vessels, partly passes through 
them and is deposited in the tissues in the form of small round 
cloudy patches. The evidence of the identity of the stomata 
brought to view by means of cinnabar with those rendered 
apparent by means of silver nitrate is obtained by their peculiar 
grouping in the lymphatics of the frog’s tongue, and, secondly, 
by the subsequent injection of silver nitrate into the same 
vessels. The injection of cinnabdr causes very little distur- 
bance of the circulation. If a lively exodus of the white cor- 
puscles from the blood-vessels be produced by making an 
abrasion of the surface the migrating cells quickly make their 
appearance in the stomata of the lymphatics marked out by the 
cinnabar. They then take up the particles of cinnabar into their 
interior, which causes them to lose their activity and accumu- 
late in the stomata. They immediately appear in the form of 
cauliflower-like excrescences projected o2 the znuside of the 
lymphatics which break up into thin constituents—cinnabar- 
holding cells. These are seen in motion in the lymphatics, and 
may be traced thence into the cervical lymphatics and into the 
blood. In these researches a remarkable uniformity in the 
track pursued by the white corpuscles was observed. They 
then pass from the vessels into the tissue by a series of sharp 
zig-zag movements, and all travel at about the same rate. 

In Section 5 (Mineralogy, Geology, and Palaeontology) the 
presidents were von Dechen, Koch, von Zepharovich, and 
Geinitz. Prof. Sadebeck, of Kiel, alluded at the opening of the 
meeting to the death of Gustav Rose. Distinguished, he said, 
by his searching critical gift of investigation, he had always 
selected the most abundant minerals for examination. To him 
we owe the means of distinguishing monoclinic and triclinic 
felspars, a discovery which he moreover applied to petrography 
and opened the way in Germany for the investigation of finely 
granular and compact rock-masses in microscopic sections. 
The relations of chemical and physical properties to crystalline 
form were placed on a definite basis by him. He took. the 
most active part in the development of the doctrine of zoo- 
morphy ; it was he who deduced the relation of electrical 
polarity to crystalline form in tourmaline and pyrites. Again, 
in descriptive crystallography he was the first to bring into use 
the graphic method, now known as Quenstedt’s method of pro- 
jection, and to devise the best method of drawing crystals. 
The third edition of the only text-book which he published, that 





on the Elements of Crystallography, was about to appear, but 
he did not live to see it through the press. All who knew him 
will ever remember the gentle, kindly, noble Gustav Rose. We 
can adopt no better means of honouring his memory than by 
pursuing the work which he has broadly marked out for us. 
His labours not only yielded abundant results, but indicate to 
students of his science the proper method of further investiga- 
tion.——Dr. Ochsenius announced the discovery of glauberite 
at Wester-Egeln in North Germany. He directed attention 
to the fact of salt beds, like those of Kalucz, Stassfurt, and 
Leopoldshall, having been found within the last few months in 
this locality,and traced the many resemblances between themand 
the corresponding deposits in Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Orinoco, &c. 
The small depth at which they are met with is due to an 
upheaval, which is easily apparent at Wester-Egeln and at 
Tarthun. The clay beds overlying the glauberite resemble 
those of Wieliczka and Hallein, and differ from those of Stass- 
furt, in containing distorted crystals of rock-salt. Their faces 
however are not hollow but convex and sometimes show 
octahedral faces. Their appearance recalls the so-called 
thombohedra of quartz from the keuper of Gétbj and the 
zechstein of Frankenburg. Pyrites is sometimes found on their 
faces, an association of great rarity at Stassfurt. At greater 
depths crystals of red rock-salt have been met with, which in 
their hemihedral form resemble a corresponding well-known 
variety of galena from the Hartz. Boracite also occurs at 
Wester-Egeln, and hydroborocalcite has recently been found 
at Stassfurt. The discovery of these minerals supports the 
view advanced in 1839 that Wester-Egeln forms the centre of 
the Magdeburg-Halberstadt basin.——Prof. Sandberger in 
describing the crystalline rocks of Nassau showed that 
the palaeozoic rocks bore a striking resemblance to those 
of tertiary times, a diabase, for example, to an old basalt 
or dolerite. The silurian diabase consists of oligoclase, 
augite, hexagonal titanic iron, and only differed under the 
microscope from dolerite in. that olivine was more sparsely 
present. The green constituent of diabase, which has not 
yet been isolated and analysed but is supposed to be a pro- 
duct of the decomposition of augite, occurs with great distinct- 
ness at Kupferberg in the Fichtelgebirge. In Nassau and in 
other districts of South Germany phosphorite and staffelite are 
only met with at places where diabase has reached the last 
stage of disintegration, and the same phenomenon is noticed 
at Rossberg near Darmstadt in the case of tertiary rocks. 
Phosphate of lime is less soluble than carbonate, and consti- 
tutes a material for the petrifaction of corals and the formation 
of beautiful pseudomorphs after calcite. The iodine of staffelite 
and osteolite must have been derived from the diabase and 
basalt and must be present in other volcanic rocks. New 
localities for olivine were mentioned : a dark black-green rock 
from Tringenstein contained much olivine, the greater part of 
which was already converted into serpentine, the transition 
being beautifully shown in some microscopic sections. The 
author of this paper shewed an interesting series of specimens 
from an obsidian stream, of El Guamani, sent him by Reiss, 
showing the gradual transition of obsidian through typical perlite 
into trachyte.——Prof. Méhl, of Cassel, read a very elaborate 
paper, which it is impossible to condense, on the mineral con- 
stitution and distribution of phonolite, illustrated with many 
hundred rock-sections and thirty beautifully executed plates 
that are to appear in his forthcoming work. He finds that 
tridymite occurs in abundance and beautifully crystallized in 
the hauyne-phonolite of Javalato Lazio (Vesuvius) and Hohl- 
stein (Rhone), and in the nepheline-phonolite of Milseburg, 
Bubenbad, Pferdskopf, and Alschberg, and in the mica-phono- 
lite of Teneriffe. 

Dr. Flight read a paper by Prof. Story-Maskelyne and him- 
self on the method of determining silica by distillation with 
hydrofluoric acid, and described the apparatus which is em- 
ployed in the British Museum Laboratory for that purpose. A 
number of important precautions that are to be taken in con- 
ducting an analysis by this process were given, and the peculiar 
advantages attending it were pointed out. Meteoric augite, 
enstatite, bronzite, and other silicates that do not gelatinise 
with acid, as well as asmanite, have been analysed in this 
manner.——Another paper directed attention to some crystals of 
phosphorus which had been made by Mr. W. Douglas Herman 
and measured by Prof. Story-Maskelyne. These crystals are 
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formed by the spontaneous evaporation of ordinary phosphorus 
in vacuo and in darkness. In a few weeks they attain a 
considerable size, a length of from three to five mm., and are 
of great beauty. They are colourless, transparent, possess 
great refractive power, and bear a great resemblance to cut 
diamonds. Only a short exposure to light renders them yellow 
and opaque. The crystals belong to the isometric system, and 
exhibit a very great number of faces. 

A note was then read by Dr. Flight on some observations 
made by Prof. Story-Maskelyne and himself on the colour of 
diamonds. It was mentioned that in 1867 there was exhibited 
in Paris a diamond possessing a rose colour which, after 
the stone had been exposed for a few minutes to diffused light, 
completely faded away. A straw-coloured diamond from the 
Vaal River when heated in a porcelain tube to a red heat in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen lost all colour, but recovéred it 
again by a few minutes’ exposure to diffused light. Various 
experiments were made: by employing a more intense heat, by 
using chlorine in place of hydrogen, by preserving the diamond, 
for some days in the dark, after it had been heated; in each 
case exposure to light for a few minutes restored the lost colour. 
It was suggested that this phenomenon may be intimately con- 
nected with the phosphorescent properties of the diamond. 

Prof. Zirkel gave a short ~éswmé of the contents of his new 
work on the microscopic characters of minerals and rocks.—— 
Prof, Laspeyres described and exhibited some curious glacier 
markings of diluvial times on a slab of porphyry from Quetz, 
near Halle. 

The lectures at the general meetings were by Prof. Neubauer, 
on “ The Labours of Liebig in the development of Physiological 
Chemistry ” ; Prof. Oscar Schmidt, on ‘‘ The Theory of Descent 
in its Application to Man”; Prof. Virchow, on “ Natural 
Science in its Relation to Moral Training” ; Prof. Sandberger, 
on “The Upper Rhine Valley in Tertiary and Diluvial Times” ; 
Dr. Snell, on ‘‘ Scientific and Medical Views Contrasted with 
the Present Interests of Education’’; Dr. Radde, on “The 
Steppes of Russia” ; and Prof. Meynert, on ‘‘ The Mechanical 
Structure of the Brain.” 

Further notices of papers read at this meeting will appear in 
our scientific notes. 

The next meeting will be held at Breslau. 
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History. 


Ritter’s History of the German Union. [Geschichte der deutschen 
Union von den Vorbereitungen des Bundes bis zum Tode Kaiser 
Rudolfs IT. (1598-1612). Von Moritz Ritter.) Baader: Schaffhausen. 
Bd. i., 1867. Bd. ii., 1873. 

Ir is perhaps a feeling of pride in the restored unity of 

their country which is sending so many German writers to 

search into the records of the Thirty Years’ War. Those 
who have lived to see their country revive can tell without 

a blush how their country fell. And those who remember 

Herr Ritter’s first volume as long ago as in 1867, will be 

glad to welcome this further instalment of his work in 1873. 
The subject which Herr Ritter has chosen is certainly 

a proof of his great self-abnegation. In its whole course the 

Union never did anything much worth doing, and it expired 

unlamented amidst the sneers alike of those who forsook it, 

and of those who trod it to the ground. All the more thankful 
ought we to be to a writer who will tell us impartially what 
it was and what it tried to do. And this is just the quality 
in which the book is most conspicuous. It is, one must 
confess, especially in the first volume, a trifle dreary. But 
how could it be otherwise when*it has to tell, page after 
page, how a number of Protestant princes believed them- 
selves to be in the greatest peril, which could only be 
averted by forming some sort of league amongst themselves; 
and yet how, when it came to the point, they never could 
make up their minds on what terms the league was to be 
contracted, or could even agree to allow that anybody 
whatever should give way to anybody else. And yet this 
seems to have been the normal condition of affairs with the 

German Protestants during the last quarter of the sixteenth 

century and the first few years of the seventeenth. 

Soon after the commencement of the second volume, we 
come upon more interesting ground. The peculiarities of 
the Austrian federation are well brought out, and its un- 
satisfactory political condition is shown to make a collision 
between the ruler and his subjects almost inevitable ; quite 
inevitable, we may perhaps say, when a grave religious 
dissension was added to the struggle between monarchy and 
aristocracy. But the main interest of the book lies in the 
progress of the German disunion. It should be read asa 
companion to Gindely’s Rudolf J/., taking as it does 
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rather a more favourable view of Christian of Anhalt’s 
character than Gindely is inclined to take. But the main 
points are the same in both writers, as are the main points 
of the character of Maximilian of Bavaria. On one side we 
have the feverish activity of a man who believes that 
nothing short of a revolution will be of any use ; on the other 
side we have the law-loving attachment to ancient forms, 
which nevertheless contrives now and then to misinterpret 
the law in its own favour. And then comes the seizure of 
Donauworth, of which we have all read so often, but which 
gives occasion to Herr Ritter to explain the religious and 
political position of these South German Towns, in a way 
which reminds us of Ranke’s clear exposition of the religious 
and political position of the North German Bishoprics in 
his essay Zur deutschen Geschichte, and which should be 
borne in mind by any one who wants to understand the fate 
of these towns under the Imperial Commissions in 1627 and 
1628. The last volume yet published comes to an end 
with the formation of the Union at Ahausen in 1608. 
The third and final volume is to bring us down to the 
death of Rudolf II., in 1612, and will of course include the 
war of succession in Cleves; and we can only hope that it 
will be equal in merit to the second volume, which is 
decidedly an improvement upon the first both in manner 
and in matter. 

Possibly some of our readers may like to see how Chris- 
tian of Anhalt, the shifty diplomatist, wrote to his wife. 
Here then is an extract (li. 151). 

‘* Et certes, sans flatter, j’afferme constament qu’aux perfections tant 

du corps que d’esprit il n’-y-a dame laquelle vous surpasse ; laquelle 
seule félicité Dieu m’a permis de sa divine libéralité l’ayant denié un 
tel bien a tant de millions des hommes. C’est pourquoy que j’ay 
tousjours dont je me puis resjouir par la doulce souvenance de vos 
faveurs. Et, ma divine dame, je me jette totalement en vos bras, vous 
baisant un million -de fois les belles mains, m’asseurant que Dieu me 
rendra toujours de plus en plus capable, affin que je puise perpetuelle- 
ment servir, chérir et honnorer vos beautés et rarités angeliques, ce que 
me fait oublier l’obscurité et fange de-ce monde ténébreux, et souspirer 
avec grand désir a la clairté et gloire qui est tout lumiére et béatitude 
éternelle.” 
This habitual use of the French language must have told 
in the end against the Unionist party. ‘They were not only 
revolutionists, but they were un-German. Maximilian of 
Bavaria or George of Saxony would as soon have thought 
of writing to their wives in French as Pym or Cromwell 
would have done. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 





Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Yncas, translated from 
the original Spanish manuscripts and edited, with Notes and an In- 
troduction, by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. London: 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1873. 


Mr. MarRKHAM’s new volume contains, 1st, 4n Account of 
the Fables and Rites of the Yncas, by Christoval de Molina ; 
and, An Account of the Antiquities of Peru, by Juan de Santa 
Cruz Pachacuti-yamqui Salcamayhua ; 3rd, 4A JVarrative of 
the errors, false gods, and other superstitions and diabolical 
rites in which the Indians of the province of Huarochiri lived 
in ancient times, by Don Francisco de Avila ; 4th, Report by 


Polo de Ondegardo. These four papers were among the 
narratives and reports furnished to Herrera for his history of 
the West Indies, of which he made such unintelligent 
use. They were found in the National Library at Madrid 
(B. 135) by Don Pascual de Gayangos, but not published in 
the original. We have to thank Mr. Markham for trans- 
lating them, and the Hakluyt Society for selecting them to 
form a volume of their series. 

It is difficult to say which of the four is the newest and 
most interesting. Mr. Markham seems to think the first by 
Don Christoval de Molina. Molina had peculiar opportu- 





nities for collecting peculiar information. He had mastered 
the Quichua language, and being priest of the hospital for 
natives at Cuzco was intimately acquainted with the Peru- 
vian character. He wrote between 1570 and 1580, while 
Dr. Don Sebastian de Artaun was bishop of Cuzco, at a 
time when many among the natives could remember the 
days of independence. I think, however, that the nar- 
rative of Salcamayhua, although less accurate than 
Molina’s report, is of the greatest moment. It is the 
only account written by a native of Peru which we 
possess up to this time, and, by giving us a sample of the 
rude materials with which the Spanish or metis writers had 
to deal, shows us the difficulties with which they had to 
contend while composing their histories. 

Salcamayhua, who wrote about 1610 or 1620, was the 
descendant of a great Indian family the chiefs of which 
were the first who came to the tambo of Caxamarca to be 
made Christians, ‘renouncing all the errors, rites, and 
ceremonies of the time of heathenry, which were devised by 
the ancient enemies of the human race, namely the demons 
and devils.” He begins with a profession of Catholic faith, 
and then proceeds to affirm that he heard “from a child, the 
most ancient traditions and histories, the fables and barbar- 
isms of the heathen times, which are as follows ; according 
to the constant testimony of the natives touching the events 
of past times.” 

In the beginning there was all over Peru a Purun-pacha, 
“a time of wildness,” when all the nations of the four pro- 
vinces came from beyond Potosi in four or five. armies 
arrayed for war, and settled in the different districts as they 
advanced. This period was called Cca//ac-pacha, time of the 
beginning, or Zutayac-pacha, time of night, and lasted for a 
vast number of years. When the country was peopled, there 
was a great want of space, and, as the land was insufficient, then 
wars broke out and there was no rest from them, insomuch 
that the people never enjoyed any peace. It was even the 
time when the Hafi-iiuius, the devils, walked visibly all 
over the land, and it was unsafe to go out at night, for they 
violently carried off men, women, and children. But “then, 
in the middle of the night, they heard the //afi-iuius disap- 
pearing with mournful complaints, and crying out, ‘We are 
conquered ! alas, that we should lose our bands!’ By this 
must it be understood that the devils were conquered by 
Jesus Christ our Lord on the Cross on Mount Calvary.” 

Some years afterwards, there arrived in the four provinces, 
‘“‘a bearded man, of middle height, with long hair, and in a 
rather long shirt. They say that he was somewhat past his 
prime, for he had already grey hairs, and he was lean. He 
travelled with his staff, teaching the natives with much love, 
and calling them all his sons and daughters. As he went 
through all the land he performed many miracles : the sick 
were healed by his touch ; he spoke all languages better 
than the natives He was called Zonapa Uiracocha 
nipacachun ; but was he not the glorious apostle St. Thomas?” 
Once he came very tired to the village of a chief called 
A po-tampu, who listened to him with friendly feelings and to 
whom it is said that he gave a stick from his own staff, “ and 
through this Afo-tampu, the people listened with attention 
to the words of the stranger, receiving the stick from his 
hands. Thus they received what he preached in a stick, 
marking and scoring on it each chapter of his precepts. 
The old men of the days of my father, Don Diego Felipe, 
used to say that Cagi-cagi were the commandments of God 
and especially the seven precepts ; so that they only wanted 
the names of our Lord God and of his son Jesus Christ our 
Lord ; and the punishments for those who broke the com- 
mandments were severe.” After preaching through the 
various provinces, breaking idols, and turning into stone 
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whoever refused to listen to him, “ Zonapa then followed 
the course of the river Chacamarca, until he came to the sea. 
This is reported by those most ancient Yncas.” 

Apu-tampu, Tonapa’s friend, had a son named Manc- 
Ccapac-Ynca, or Apu Manco-Ccapac, who, after the death of 
his father and his mother, “assembled his people to see 
what power he had to prosecute the new conquests which 
he meditated.” After some adventures he founded Cuzco 
and married one of his own sisters named Mama-Ocllo, 
“and this marriage was celebrated that they might have no 
equal, and that they might not lose the caste. Then they 
began to enact good laws for the government of their people, 
conquering many provinces and nations of those that were 
disobedient. The people of the four provinces came with 
a good grace and with rich presents. The tidings of a NEW 
Ynca had spread widely. Some were joyful, others were 
afflicted.” From MManco-Ccapac-Ynca is descended the 
powerful dynasty of the Yncas, whose genealogy, as given 
by Salcamayhua, is as follows :— 

Apu-Tampu, 
friend of Zonafa, about A.D. 50-100 


MANCO-CCAPAC YNCA ab. A.D. 100 
SINCHI-RUCA YNCA 

YNCA LLOQUE-YUPANQUI 

YncA MAYTA CCAPAC 

YNcA CCAPAC YUPANQUI 

YNCA RUCA 

YAHUAR-HUACCAC YNCA YUPANQUI 
UIRA-CCOCHA YNCA YUPANQUI 
PACHACUTI YNCA YUPANQUI 
TUPAC-YNCA-Y UPANQUI 
HUAYNA-CCAPAC-YNCA. 


er. evame ~ 
Xl, HUASCAR YNCA, XIII. ATAHUALLPA (1533), XIV. MANCO YNCA. 





It is almost the same genealogy as that given by Garcilasso, 
but the difficulty is how to reconcile the gwasi-contempo- 
raneity of the sew Yuca Manco-Capac with TZonapa-St. 
Thomas, and the date of the Conquest by the Spanish. It 
is impossible that only twelve generations should have 
reigned during more than fourteen centuries: but poor 
Salcamayhua did not trouble himself much with chronology. 
He contented himself with collecting as many traditional 
stories as he could, and succeeded in giving an account of 
the last dynasty that ever reigned over Peru before the 
Spanish conquest. That he knew nothing of the kings who 
lived in the Purun-pacha, the time of wildness, is self- 
evident ; but from one word which escaped him, we may 
gather that even amongst the Indians of his neighbourhood, 
the memories of the primitive dynasties were not entirely 
lost. Speaking of Aanco-Ccapac’s accession, Salcamayhua 
or his informers narrate that “the tidings of A NEW YNCA 
had spread widely,” thus showing unconsciously that they 
had a vague acquaintance with the oLp YNcas whose names 
and legends Montesinos succeeded in collecting afterwards. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the whole publication 
has been executed with Mr. Markham’s usual accuracy. The 
map, plate, and index have been made con amore; Mr. 
Markham has even compiled a Dictionary of most of the 
Quichua words cited in the book. I wish only he had given 
a literal translation of the Quichua texts that occur so 





frequently in Molina’s and Salcamayhua’s pages: they 
contain so many corrupt forms of spelling and so many 
unknown words that it is often impossible to make out their 
exact meaning. I know that Mr. Markham, who succeeded 
so well in translating the difficult Ollanta, would have equally 
well succeeded in correcting and interpreting those texts, 
and that is the reason why I so much regret that he did not 
undertake the task. G. MasPERo. 





La Conquéte de Constantinople. Par Geoffroi de Ville-Hardouin, 
avec la continuation de Henri de Valenciennes. Texte original, 
accompagné d’une traduction, par M, Natalis de Wailly. Paris; 
Didot. 1872. 

ALMosT a century before Joinville, and perhaps similarly 

urged on by his comrades to tell the tale of the great deeds 

they had done together, Villehardouin wrote, without having 
any model to imitate, and in the somewhat rude dialect of the 
period, an accountof the conquest of Constantinople by 
the French and Venetians. His work is our oldest historical 
book in French prose, which with some slight help is still 
easy to understand. It was read and admired at once, and 

Joinville (whose nearest relations were among Villehardouin’s 

companions, though the editor seems to be incorrect in 

mentioning his father) may have been partly incited by it 

to write his History of S. Louis; which however had a 

very different date, as the MSS. lay long neglected. 

M. de Wailly, who had already given us a valuable edition 
of Joinville, has now completed his labour of love by editing 
Villehardouin. We do not see that he has anywhere com- 
pared the language of the two, or shown whether there are 
traces of Joinville being influenced by the style of his 
predecessor. He has given however a valuable glossary of 
the early French words. In the MSS. of Joinville we can 
trace the dying out of the old terminations, for whereas in 
the best MS. the s of the nominative is still preserved, in 
the next MS., less than half a century later, this (together 
with the distinction of form between the nominative and 
objective cases) has perished. In Villehardouin of course 
the ancient terminations are fully preserved. Thus szres is 
the nominative, stve the vocative, seignor the objective case ; 
while seignor is the plural nominative and vocative, and 
seignors the form when governed by another noun. The 
vocabulary contains some words which have survived in 
English better than in French, e.g. host, barge, bacon, plea, 
mile, mischief. Gibbon, who in his sixtieth chapter has made 
the most admirable use of our author, several times remarks 
on his language ; thus he speaks of “the original and ex- 
pressive denomination of vesszers, or hussiers, from the huis 
or door, which was let down as a drawbridge ; but which, 
at sea, was closed into the side of the ship.” Perhaps the 
editor has hardly given enough of this kind of explanation, 
but has limited himself too strictly to printing a list of the 
old forms. His first object was of course to ascertain which 
was the most authentic manuscript ; as Dom Brial in 1822, 
Paulin Paris in 1838, and Buchon in 1840 had each pre- 
ferred different MSS., so different that we may be said to 
have three Villehardouins instead of one. The editor has 
followed Dom Brial (as he followed Ducange’s choice in 
1657) in selecting MS. 4972 in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
as the best. This MS. was written, perhaps at Venice, by 
an Italian copyist in the time of Philip of Valois. 
Venice, where the MS. long remained, and where the 
first edition was published in 1573, may almost claim 
an equal share in our historian, as he seems often to give 
the views of the famous Doge Henri Dandolo, the real 
chief of the expedition. A MS. very similar to the Venetian 
is at Oxford. The Italian copyist did his work honestly, but 
he omitted some things and rather disfigured the names, 
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and hence other copies must be referred to for help. ‘B’ is 
a MS. of similar age, probably copied in the Isle of France, 
or rather rewritten, the alterations of phrase and adaptation 
to the language of the fourteenth century showing the con- 
tinued popularity of the narrative. Buchon again has 
printed from MSS. which are written in a Picard or Flemish 
dialect of French, instead of in Villehardouin’s own dialect 
of Champagne. Paulin Paris prefers an inferior MS., which 
however, having been probably copied in the Isle of France, 
comes nearer to the author’s own dialect than the Picard 
MSS. On the other hand the editor has followed a Picard 
copy for Henri de Valenciennes, the continuator of Ville- 
hardouin, though he has made the text more uniform by 
help of a collection of original charters belonging to Aire in 
Artois, as Valenciennes is in the same province. He had 
made a similar use of charters in his edition of Joinville. 
We may give a short specimen of each. 


Villehardouin, § 171 : *‘ Li murs fu mult garniz d’Englois et de Danois, 
et li assauz forz et bons et durs. Et par vive force monterent des 
chevaliers sor les eschieles, et dui serjant, et conquistrent le mur sor als ; 
et montesent sor le mur bien quinze, et se combatoient main 4 main as 
haches et as espées.” 

H. de Valenciennes, § 509 : “ Quant li empereres vit ke Lyenars ne 
pooit escaper sans mort u sans prison, il monta sor un sien cheval 
Moriel, et le hurta des esperons, et s’adrecha vers un Blac. Et quant 
vint 4 l’aprocier, il le feri parmi le costé de la Janche, si ke li fiers en 
parut d’autre part ; et chil ki le cop ne pot soustenir, cai 4 terre comme 
chil ki ne pot mais. Moriaus fu navrés en deus lius.”’ 


Little is known of Villehardouin himself. The small 
village which gave him its name is near Troyes, the capital 
of Champagne, and he was Mareschal of that province, the 
court of which was one of the most polished in Europe. In 
fact all the early French historians came from this north- 
eastern part of France, where the French and German races 
mingle. From the arms of his nephew, the Prince of Achaia, 
as compared with those of the historian (p. iii), it is clear 
that Villehardouin was younger than his brother, the prince’s 
father, and on the whole his birth may be dated not long 
after 1150. He was of an age and experience well fitted to 
obtain the confidence of his comrades when he took the 
cross in 1199, and he seems to have acted throughout in 
complete accordance with the Doge ; they saved the army 
when the Emperor Baldwin madly threw away his life in the 
war against Calo-Johannes the Bulgarian king. Villehar- 
douin was a good negociator, and often took the lead in 
the business of the Crusade, which required much 
management, as it was difficult to keep the adventurers 
together in any way. He is silent about Innocent III.’s 
strong disapproval of the buccaneering attack on Constanti- 
nople, and merely says of the elder Simon de Montfort, who 
turned back from it, that he “ot fait son plait al roi de 
Ungrie, qui anemis estoit 4 cels de Yost; et il s’en ala a lui 
et guerpi l’ost.” It is true that Gregory VII. had long ago 
thought (and Alexius Comnenus had good reason for sus- 
pecting such a design) that a firm footing in Constantinople 
was almost indispensable before the Holy Land could be 
recovered, that country being untenable in a military sense, 
except by a power which holds either Egypt or the lands to 
the north-east of Palestine. And so itis argued here, § 96, 
“Et sachez que par la terre de Babiloine (zc. Egypt) ou par 
Grece iert recovrée la Terre d’oltre-mer (z.¢c. Palestine), s’ele 
jamais est recovrée.” (Compare too §§ 30 and 198.) But in fact 
the adventurers, like the Normans before them, were looking 
to get lands for themselves in the Holy War, and a very 
slight pretence drew them off to attack the rich capital of 
the East. They went at the invitation of an exiled prince, 
just as Amadis of Gaul, or any of the old heroes of romance, 
might have gone, and utterly disregarded the injunctions of 
the Holy See. Itis only from the Pope’s letters too that we 





know of the atrocities they committed—Villehardouin says 
nothing about them. He reserves his laments for the French 
nobles who fall in the field. What Scott makes Claverhouse 
say of Froissart is equally true of the “‘ Mareschal of Cham- 
pagne and of Romania” :—“ With what true chivalrous feel- 
ing he confines his beautiful expressions of sorrow to the 
death of the gallant and highbred knight, of whom it was a 
pity to see the fall, such was his loyalty to his king, pure 
faith to his religion, hardihood towards his enemy, and 
fidelity to his lady-love. But truly for sweeping from the 
face of the earth some few hundreds of villain churls, who 
are born but to plough it, the highborn and inquisitive his- 
torian has marvellous little sympathy.” He just mentions 
the common soldiers once, § 394, “les povres et les menus 
qui ne valoient gaires, fist mener en Hungrie ; et les autres 
qui auques valoient, fist les testes colper.” Of the ruin 
brought on Constantinople by the three dreadful fires 
kindled by the Franks he merely says, § 247, “ et plus ot arses 
maisons qu'il n’ait es trois plus granz citez del roialme de 
France.” And yet the results of the expedition, as told by 
himself, are enough to show the political folly of an enter- 
prise which ruined the Empire that was the only bulwark 
against the Turks. ‘The Latins could so little replace the 
Greek government that they were no match for even the 
neighbouring Bulgarians, and the last events that Villehar- 
douin relates are the deaths of Baldwin of Flanders and 
Boniface of Montferrat, the leaders of the Latin Crusade, in 
battle against “ Johannis le rois de Blaquie et de Bougrie.” 
Perhaps the views of the common soldiery may be better 
represented by Robert de Clari (in the Amiens district), 
whose description has been lately prepared for publication by 
Count Riant. Henri of Valenciennes narrates the exploits 
of the Emperor Henry, who succeeded his brother Baldwin, 
but the Picard writer inserts speeches and romantic narra- 
tives in a way which led Paulin Paris to suspect that the 
account was written originally in verse. The good war- 
steeds Bayart and Moriaus (Moreau) have their full need of 
praise in this part of the history. In both authors the 
editor has kept to the old forms of the names of places 
and has taken considerable pains to identify them; and a 
map by Auguste Longnon has been added—considerable 


-help of course being derived from Buchon, Recherches et 


matériaux pour servir a une histoire de la domination 
Frangaise en Orient. Good illustrations have been derived 
from contemporary MSS. in the possession of the eminent 
publisher Ambroise Firmin Didot. 

Villehardouin received from the Emperor Henri the city 
of Messinople (Mosynopolis, see p. xxiii), in Thrace, and he 
died there about 1213. His heirs ruled important princi- 
palities in Greece for nearly two centuries, and we should 
have been glad if the editor had given us a pedigree of the 
family. But the attempt to plant French kingdoms in 
the East and make the Mediterranean as it were a 
French lake failed; and perhaps the most enduring 
result of the Latin conquest lies in the romances from 
which “ Duke” Theseus passed into Chaucer’s “ Knight’s 
Tale,” and Shakspere’s Midsummer Night's Dream ; 
and in these Chronicles of the Crusades by Villehar- 
douin and Joinville, which have been the delight of 
many successive generations. Villehardouin has no central 
figure, round which all else is grouped, like the Saint 
Louis of Joinville ; but the greatness of the tragic event 
which he describes needs no such interest to heighten its 
effect—the ruin of the last home of the ancient literature 
and civilisation, “‘Graecia Barbariae lento collisa duello.” 
The modern names contrast with the ancient in almost every 
page. It sounds strange to hear the Black Sea called “la 
mer de Rossie,” though we know that the Russians had 
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repeatedly attacked Constantinople. Of our own country- 
men in the famous Varangian Guard, ‘the English armed 
with battle-axes,’ we hear that they repelled the first Venetian 
attack, but the cowardice of the Emperor made their efforts 
of no avail. To make his work as complete as possible 
the editor has added an extract from the compilation of 
Baudouin d’Avesnes, which may possibly give us a lost part 
of Henri de Valenciennes, describing the death of the 
Emperor Henri and the subsequent events. We cannot 
but give the highest praise for these excellent editions 
to M. de Wailly, who has been worthily supported 
by M. Didot. C. W. Boase. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Von Raumer’s historisches Taschenbuch, herausgegeben von H. 
Riehl, 1873, contains six essays. The first gives Mack’s defence of the 
Capitulation of Ulm on his trial for high treason, of much interest just 
now when a similar trial is going on as to the surrender of Metz.— 
Weber analyses Rabelais’ great work as illustrating the period of 
transition between two Ages.—Dahkn’s account of the growth of the 
kingly power in the early German States may be compared with Free- 
man’s in the first volume of the Morman Conguest.— Henke (the church 
historian, who has just died) contributes a biography of Théodore 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, the firm friend of Henri IV., who was yet opposed 
to so much of the great king’s policy.—Liliencron’s essay on the 
Emperor Maximilian’s Der Weisskunig (‘The White King,” not 
“ the wise’’) is especially good. Maximilian first wrote his allegorical 
poem Der Theuerdank, in which the hero goes through many adven- 
tures in his journey to woo Lady Honour (in whom Mary of Burgundy 
is to a certain extent personified), and then meant to describe in prose, 
in **The White King,” his own actual campaigns (each king being 
described by the colour of arms, &c., the English being called ‘‘ the red- 
white king ” clearly gives the union of the red and white rose), to con- 
clude as he hoped with a crusade against the Turks, but this never came 
to pass, and the prose work has no conclusion.—Lastly Uhde gives 
some amusing selections from the autobiography of Caroline Schulze, 
an actress of the last century, whose rivalry with another actress at 
Hamburg led to the events which occasioned Lessing to write the 
Dramaturgie, and who at Leipzig charmed Goethe in his schoolboy 
days. This year’s volume is particularly interesting. 


Von Sybel’s historische Zeitschrift, drittes Heft, 1873.—Waitz 
discusses the best mode of continuing the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. —Kaufmann criticises the extant accounts of Clovis’ decisive 
victory at Vouglé (507).—Reimann reviews Sickel’s excellent history of 
the Council of Trent, laying stress on the way in which the Catholic 
powers were finally induced to accept the continuance of the former 
Council instead of having a new Council summoned which the Pro- 
testants might attend.—Schmoller describes the administration of East 
Prussia under Frederic William I., who made the authority of the State 
once more supreme over the obstructive local privileges and privileged 
classes. English readers may compare his account with Carlyle’s. 
Schmoller rightly points out the King’s real services: his experiments in 
political economy were far from beneficial—Lehmann analyses the 
French accounts of the Campaign of Sedan, proving that it was really 
Bazaine’s despatch of Aug. 19, announcing his intention to break out of 
Metz, which induced MacMahon to give up his plan of retiring on Paris 
and undertake the disastrous march to Sedan.—Nissen reviews 
Freeman’s second series of Historical Essays, especially criticising his 
account of Mommsen and other German historians. A number of the 
local histories and documentary collections relating to Mecklenberg, 
Saxony, Basle, Nuremberg, are briefly noticed, and an abstract given 
of vol. iii. of Amari’s excellent Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia. 


Literarisches Centralblatt, July 26, reviews Suchier, zider die 
QuelleUlrichs von dem Tiirlin (already noticed in the Academy),——Aug. 
2 reviews Waitz, die Formeln der deutschen Konigs- und der rimischen 
Kaiser-Krinung, and Ignazio Senti’s excellent Elementi di bibliografia 
(Verona, 1872).——Aug. 9 praises Gaston Paris’ defence of the genuine- 
ness of Gunther’s Latin poem Zigurinus, but points out freely the 
defects of the Monumenta historiae Danicae.—— Aug.16 reviews in detail 
Schuster’s valuable rearrangement of the Fragments of Heraclitus, and 
praises Otto Mejer’s zur Geschichte der rimisch-deutschen Frage for the 
information it contains as to the great question now pending between 
Church and State ; Giesebrecht’s Arnold von Brescia is noticed as 
proving that the Historia Pontificalis was written by of Salisbury, 
who thus enables us to check the account given by Bishop Otto of 
Frisingen.——-Aug. 23 criticises Beulé’s account of the Emperor Tiberius. 

Aug. 30 notices Maassen’s eine Rede des Papstes Hadrian IT. (869), 
the first thoroughgoing attempt to base the Papal Supremacy on the 
Forged Decretals; and Eberhard’s Fabu/ae RomanensesGraece conscriptae. 
——Sep. 6 gives an account of the new edition of Spruner’s admirable 





Handatlas fiir die Geschichte des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit, and 
of Eitelberger v. Edelberg’s Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und 
Kunsttechnik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance iv.c—Sept. 13 notices 
Susemihl’s new edition of Aristotle’s Politics, Wagner’s edition of the 
Greek poem on Belisarius from the Vienna MS., and Redtenbacher’s 
Beitrage zur Kentniss der Architektur des Mittelalters in Deutschland. 


New Publications. 

ALLEN, C. F. De tre nordiske Rigers Historie under Kong Hans, 
Christiern den Anden, Frederik den Forste, Gustav Vasa, Greve- 
feiden 1497-1536. V® Bind. Kjobenhavn. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

BAYER, K. Churfiirst Friedrich V. 1 Abth. Schweinfurt: Giegler. 

BESTUSHEW-RJUMIN. Geschichte Russlands. Uebers. v. Th. Schie- 
mann. I Bd. 1 Lfg. Mitau: Behre. 

CLEMENT, P. Histoire de Colbert et de son administration. 
Didier. 

Coun, M. Zum roémischen Vereinsrecht. 
Rechtsgeschichte. Berlin : Weidmann. 
CurtTius, E. History of Greece. Vol. v. (completing the work). 

Translated by H. M. Ward. Bentley. 

Devic, Cl., et J. VAISSETE. Histoire générale du Languedoc, avec des 
notes et les piéces justificatives. Edition accompagnée de disserta- 
tions et notes nouvelles. T. 1 (1 partie), t. 3, et t. 4 (1' 
partie). Paris: Picard. 

Ewa.p, A. C. Our Public Records: a brief Handbook to the Na- 
tional Archives. Pickering. 

FERRIERE, H. dela. La Normandie 4 l’étranger. Documents inédits 
relatifs 4 l'histoire de Normandie tirés des archives étrangéres. xvi 
et xvii® siécles. Paris: Aubry. 

HARSTER, W. Die Nationen d. Romerreiches in den Heeren der 
Kaiser. Speier: Neidhard. 

HERRIG, H. Kaiser Friedrich der Rothbart. 
deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 

Hopson, G. H., and E. Forp. A History of Enfield, in the County 
of Middlesex. Enfield: Meyers. 

HoussayE, H. Histoire d’Alcibiade et de la république athénienne 
depuis la mort de Périclés jusqu’é l’avénement des trente tyrans. 
Paris : Didier. 

INDEX EXPURGATORIUS ANGLICANUS; or, a DescriptiveCatalogue of the 
Principal Books, printed or published in England, which have been 
suppressed or burnt by the common Hangman, &c. J. Russell Smith. 

KITCHIN, G. W. A History of France down to the year 1453. 
(Clarendon.) Macmillan. 

LigpuscH, G. Elisabeth v. Danemark, Kurfiirstin v. Brandenburg. 
Berlin: Heinersdorff. 

MoreEAU, M. Histoire de I’ Acadie frangoise de 1598 81755. Paris: 
Techener. 

MULLER, P. L. Wilhelm III. von Oranien, und Georg Friedrich von 
Waldeck. 1 Band. 1679-1684 Haag: Nijhoff. 

NIEsE, B, Der homerische Schiffskatalog als historische Quelle be- 
trachtet. Kiel: Schroder. 

PaLM, K. Italienische Ereignisse in den ersten Jahren Karl IV. 
Gottingen: Peppmiiller. 

Puitt, G. Die Apologie der Augustana geschichtlich erklart. Er- 
langen: Deichert. 

QUITZMANN, E. A. Die alteste Geschichte der Baiern bis zum J. 911. 
Braunschweig: Wreden. 

RACCOLTA di leggi ed ordinanze della monarchia austriaca. 
Fasc. 1. Innsbruck : Wagner. 

REGESTA pontificum Romanorum inde ab a. post Christum natum 
1598 ad a. 1804. Ed. A. Potthast. Fasc.iv. Berlin: v. Decker. 
RELIQUIAE tabularum terrae regni Bohemiae anno 1541 igne consump- 
tarum. Ed. J. Emler. Tom. ii. Vol. 2. Prag: Grégr & Dattel. 
ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. Year-books of the Reign of King Ed- 
ward the First, years xxi. and xxii. Edited and translated by H. T. 

Horwood. Longmans. 

SAUTAYRA et CHERBONNEAU. Droit musulman. Du Statut personnel 
et des successions, T. i. Du Statut personnel. Paris: Maisonneuve. 

SCHIEMANN, Th. Regesten verlorener Urkunden aus dem alten liv- 
landischen Ordensarchive. Mitau: Behre. ; 

SCHOELL, R. Quaestiones fiscales juris attici ex Lysiae orationibus 
illustratae. Berlin: Weidmann. 

SKENE, W. F. Fordun’s Chronicle of the Scottish Nation. With 
English translation, introduction, and notes. Edmonston and Douglas. 

STALIN, C. F. v. Wirtembergische Geschichte. 4 Thl. 2 Abth. 
Stuttgart : Cotta. 

STEENSTRUP, J. C. H. R. Studier over Kong Valdemars Jordebog. 
1. Kjobenhavn: Klein. 

TABULAE photographae xi., materiam palaeographicam aetatis impera- 
toriae exhibentes, compositae a M. Munier. ainz : Diemer. 

WALLon, H. La Terreur ; études critiques sur l'histoire de la Révolu- 
tion frangaise. Paris: Hachette. 

WUNDERLICH, E. R. Feénelon, Erzbischof vy. Cambrai. 
Agentur des Rauhen Hauses. 
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Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Ban- 
gali. By John Beames, Bengali Civil Service, Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. Vol. I. On Sounds. London: Triibner & Co. 
(xvi. 360 pp. 8.) 

THE present work of Mr. Beames fills up a considerable 

gap in our knowledge of the seven principal modern lan- 

guages of India, particularly felt by every one who takes an 
interest in the old Prakrits. In a field like this, where little 
has been done and much remains to be done, it is but natural 
that there should be several weak points in Mr. Beames’ 

Grammar ; but nobody who has an idea of the many diffi- 

culties connected with these studies will blame him for this. 

Though Mr. Beames, in a note to p. 9, rightly remarks that 

the subject of Prakrit is quite secondary throughout the work, 

still the connection between ancient and modern Prakrit is 
after all far too close not to force us constantly to recur to 
the former. Mr. Beames has a fair knowledge of Vararuchi’s 

Grammar, and is well versed in the works of Professors Hofer, 

Lassen, and Weber ; but Pali and the Prakrits of the plays, 

especially the lower dialects, he has hardly taken into con- 

sideration. ‘This is a real defect in his work and the source 
of numerous errors. Thus on p. 22 he asserts that “in 
point of development we do not get lower down than about 
the first century of our era,” and hence he maintains that 
the nine centuries till Chand Bardai will probably remain for 
ever a sealed book. I confess that his reasoning is utterly 
unintelligible to me. I cannot see why we should fix the 
first century in particular as a line of demarcation. If Mr. 

Beames, instead of constantly making his references to the 

Héla and the Bhagavati, had examined the various dialects 

of the Mrichchhakatika, the Apabhramga songs of the fourth 

act of the Urvagi, and the Apabhramga of Pingala, the gap 
would not have seemed to him-so very wide. These last 
two dialects have already lost much of their old synthetical 
construction, their flexion is in a state of complete decay, 
and in many respects they form the missing link between 
the Cauraseni and the vernaculars. Mr. Beames strongly 
denies that the Prakrit of the @/a was ever spoken or has 
given rise to any of the modern languages. I fully agree with 
him. Tradition nowhere says that ¢4zs Maharashtri was ever 

a spoken language; on the contrary, wherever it is mentioned 

it is expressly stated to have been a poetical language only. 

The commentator of the Mrchchhakatik4, p. v., ed. Stenzler, 

most decidedly says: ‘‘ maharashtryadayah kavya eva pra- 

yujyante ” (the Maharashtri and the others are used in poems 
only). In the plays the Mahardshtri is restricted to the songs. 

It is due to an oversight that Mr. Beames, at p. .7, asserts 

that ladies of high rank speak Maharashtri. Their songs are 

composed in Maharashtri, but their speech is Cauraseni. All 
the gathds of the dramas are written in exactly the same 

Prakrit as the gAthas of the Saffagati, but as soon as persons 

begin to speak, the language used is Cauraseni or any other 

dialect but Maharashtri. In the Mudrarakshasa (ed. Calc. 

1871) Viradhagupta disguised as a snake-charmer introduces 

himself as a Prakrit poet; in the beginning of the second act, 


Pp. 57 sq., he speaks Cauraseni, but the gatha on the leaf he- 


presents to RAkshasa is pure Maharashtri. The same is the 
case in all other dramas, and hereby it is proved that shis 
Mahfrdshtri certainly never was a spoken language. Indeed 
if we adopt the view that the Prakrits are as old as the Vedic 
language, and again admit that ¢#zs Maharashtri represents 
one of the oldest forms of Aryan speech, we are driven to 
the conclusion that our Indian ancestors after doffing monkey- 
hood began to speak in verse. Next comes the question as 
to the Cauraseni, Of this interesting dialect very erroneous 
opinions are afloat. Mr. Beames does not take any notice 





of the twelfth section of Vararuchi, and by scenic Prakrit he 
means apparently the Mahardshtri. Yet there is a great 
difference, and Vararuchi’s sweeping rule (xii. 32), cesham 
maharashtrivat, is open to much controversy. The remarkable 
stra xii. 3, which corresponds to Hemachandra’s sitras 
iv. 260 and 267, is fully borne out by all critical editions based 
upon good MSS., and at once separates the Caurasent from 
the Maharashtri. The assertion at p. 201 that elision is the rule 
in Prakrit does not hold good for the lower dialects, which 
on the contrary show a strong tendency to retain some of the 
consonants ; and since Cauraseni, and not Mahdarashtri, is 
the principal dialect of the plays, statements such as those at 
Pp- 196, 198, 205, 222, are perfectly erroneous. ‘The Cau- 
raseni represents in many respects by far an older stage of 
development than the Maharashtri of the Hé/a, which is 
artificially trimmed up by the poets with some archaic rem- 
nants and interwoven with some good old Aryan words to 
make it look a little more respectable, but on the whole is 
truly described by Mr. Beames (p. 223) as “ emasculated 
stuff.” The Cauraseni was never a spoken language either ; 
all we can say is that it was the prose of the poets. Mr. 
Muir is of opinion that the Prakrits such as we see them in 
the plays must have approached closely to some form of 
spoken language, “because they have been used on the stage 
and therefore must have been intelligible” (Sanskrit Texts, ii. 
31, ann. 66). The argument is not conclusive. Weshould 
be obliged to suppose that even Sanskrit was still intelligible 
to the people, as there is generally more of Sanskrit than of 
Prakrit in the plays. Nor are we anywhere told that the plays 
which have come down to us were ever popular. The Rar- 
navaili is stated to have been performed before an assembly of 
kings ; in the Mé/atimddhava the manager addresses the 
“ aryavidagdhamicra bhagavanto bhiimidevag cha,” and in 
many other dramas he addresses the “‘ Aryamicras.” Hence 
it is clear that these plays were performed before a select 
auditory. Now RAmatarkavagica in a well-known passage 
quoted again by Mr. Muir (Sanskr. 7., ii. 46) styles Apa- 
bhramga all the provincial languages, which are not used in 
the dramas, such as Bangili, Gujarati, &c., and he remarks 
that the four vibhashas, “though characterized by apa- 
bhramcata, are not to be ranked in the class of Apabhramgas, 
if employed in the dramas.” Dandin (Kévyddarea, i. 36) says: 
“castreshu samskritad anyad apabhramg¢atayoditam”; “ in 
grammars whatever differs from Sanskritis called Apabhramg¢a’’. 
Ravikara in his commentary on Pingala quotes the following 
verses ( Urvagi, ed. Bollensen, p. 509): “decabhasham tatha 
kechid apabhramgam vidur budhah | samskrite prakrite vapi 
rapasfitranurodhatah | apabhramgah sa vijiteyo bhashayim 
yatra laukiki,” z.e. the learned know that Apabhramga is the 
language of the (different) countries ; since there is in Sanskrit 
or Prakrit a regard for the rules on forms, it must be known 
that that is Apabhramga, where there is in the speech the or- 
dinary (colloquial) form. And again Dandin says (I. 1. i., 35) 
‘‘cauraseni cha gaudi cha lati chanya cha tAdrici | yati pra- 
kritam ity evam vyavahareshu sannidhim.” ‘This is the true 
reading of the passage as given by Tarkavagica and means : 
“The Cauraseni, the Gaudi, the Lati, and such like dialects 
become similar (scil. to the Mahardshtri, i. 34) in dialogues 
under the name of Prakrit.” 

Tarkavagic¢a rightly explains “yati” by “kavibhir nivegyate” 
(is made by the poets). From these passages, and numerous 
others which want of space forbids me to quote, it is clear 
that there was a popular speech which was not identical with 
either Sanskrit or Prakrit, that this popular speech was called 
Apabhramga, and that decabhasha and apabhramgabhasha are 
only two terms for the same language, that these Apabhram¢as 
were turned to account by the poets and then called Prakrit. 
What we are accustomed to call Prakrits are only poetical 
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fictions ; instead of speaking of modern Prakrits, we ought 
to speak of modern Apabhramgds ; for our vernaculars are 
the daughters of these old Apabhramgas, and not of the so- 
called old Prakrits. The Maharashtri of the Aé/a is the 
Maharashtra Prakrit, ze. the language of the Maharashtra 
poets ; but besides this there was a Maharashtra Apabhramga, 
z.e. the language of the Maharashtra people ; and this in its 
youngest shape is the modern Marathi. The (auraseni of 
the plays is the language of the (aurasena poets, the Caura- 
sena Prakrit ; the language of the Gaurasena people was the 
Caurasena Apabhramga, ze. our Gujarati. In the Mahd- 
bhashya, as quoted by Mr. Muir (l.c. p. 154) occurs the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘ekaikasya hi gabdasya bahavo ’pabhramgah | 

tad yatha ‘gaur’ ity asya cabdasya ‘gfvi’ ‘goni’ ‘gota’ 
‘gopotalika’ ity evam A4dayo bahavo ’pabhramcah.” Two 
of these words, gAvi and goni (or at least gono), are good Pali 
words, cfr. Childers s. v.; gona is found in the Mrichchha- 
katika, in the Magadha Prakrit, and Zrivikrama, i. 3, 109 and 
ii. 1, 30, mentions both amongst other decicabdds. Pali is 
the Magadha Apabhramga ; the Magadhi of the plays is the 
Magadha Prakrit. The three languages which the Rigveda, 
i. 164, 45, declares to be “hidden in secret” are the Vedic 
language, Samskrit, and Prakrit; the fourth “uttered by men” 
is the Apabhramga. If this be true, it is clear that there must 
have been a closer connection between the ancient Apa- 
bhramgds and the modern ones. The rules laid down by 
Kramadigvara (Lassen : /ustitutiones Pracriticae, p. 449 sq.) 
are too corrupt to afford much aid in proving this ; but Tri- 
vikrama, the author of a most valuable Prakrit grammar, treats 
of the Apabhramga in two pidas of considerable length. 
The MS. is written in the Grantha character, and belongs to 
the Burnell collection, No. 84. In iii. 3, 2 we find the 
following rule together with its commentary : || acho ’stavo 
’*khau kakhatathapapha gaghadadhababhén || apabhramca 
ity anuvartate | apabhramce acha pare astava asamyukta 
akhau anddau vartamanah ka kha ta tha pa pha ete varna ga 
gha da dha ba bha ity etdén prayo yathasamkhyam 4pa- 
dyante. | From this sfitra it follows that as a rule there is no 
elision in the Apabhramga ; the tenues are softened into the 
mediae, just as is the case in the vernaculars. It would be 
out of place here to go into further details. I hope I have 
shown that a study of the Apabhramga dialects would have 
furnished Mr. Beames with much more valuable material 
than the Prakrit of the Sap/agat? and even that of the Bhaga- 
vati. Mr. Beames touches several times on the important 
question whether we have to write v or 4 in Prakrit 
(pp. 199, 203, 251, 252, 325). This question is finally settled 
by the Dravidian MSS., which have distinct signs for v and 3d. 
They always write v and never @ in the place of a Sanskrit 
p. The Trivikramavritti, which, as I have mentioned above, 
is written in.the Grantha character, has the rule po vah cor- 
responding to Vararuchi’s, ii. 15, and so has the Prakrita- 
majijari a commentary on Vararuchi written in the Malayalam 
character. It must however be borne in mind that this holds 
good only for v when originated from / and for d in the 
middle of a word. In the beginning of a word 4 remains un- 
altered. Zrivikrama, i. 3,62, has a rule which corresponds to 
Hemachandra’s, as given by Mr. Cowell, Vararuchi p. xiv. : || bo 
vah || asamyuktasyanadau sthitasyachah parasya bak4rasya 
vakiro bhavati | ¢cabalah savalo | alabuh alavi ala | Mr. 
Beames is therefore right in every respect. The Apabhramca 
again stands out in strong relief, being the only dialect which 
changes / into 4. The latter change apparently is the older, 
v being a softening of 2. Mr. Beames is not very much 
inclined to admit of a strong Dravidian influence on the 
vernaculars. I am afraid that he goes much too far in this 
respect. A study of the Prakrit works written in Dravidian 
characters proves that the Dravidians have introduced their 





peculiar pronunciation even into the literary Prakrit. Con- 
nected with this aversion to Dravidian influence is Mr. Beames’ 
opinion on the cerebrals, which he considers more original 
than the dentals (pp. 219-247). The simple fact that the 
older an Apabhramga or Prakrit dialect is the less frequently 
it employs cerebrals, seems to me to be against this theory. 
For the same reason I cannot adopt the view that the 
change of a Sanskrit Asha into a Prakrit cha is older than 
that into a kha (pp. 309-313). In many cases &sha has 
been changed into ccha by the influence of a following ya. 
On the other hand Mr. Beames is certainly right in his 
opinion on kkk (pp. 305, 306). We hope that Mr. Beames 
may find sufficient time to complete his work. Such as it is 
now, it is already a most valuable and important book, and a 
new proof of its author’s indefatigable zeal, sound judgment, 
and good knowledge of the vernaculars. R. PIscHEL. 





Vie et Sentences de Secundus, d’aprés divers manuscrits orientaux 
les analogies de ce livre avec les ouvrages Gnostiques. Par M. E. 
Revillout. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 


Tue Greek text containing the story of Secundus, the 
‘silent philosopher,” and the replies which he made in 
writing to the Emperor Adrian is most accessible to classical 
scholars in the collections of Orelli and Mullach. Orelli 
speaks of it as “ opusculum inepti hominis et plane barbari,” 
and critical historians of philosophy look upon it as wholly 
worthless for their purposes. That the story, however, has 
enjoyed an extensive popularity is quite certain. There are 
several Latin versions or abridgments of it. It was well 
known in the Middle Ages through a translation incorporated 
into the Speculum Historicum of Vincent of Beauvais, and it 
is also found inserted in the chronicles of Roger of Hove- 
den. Some fragments ofa Syriac text have been published 
in Sachau’s Jnedita Syriaca, and M. Revillout speaks of at 
least four Aethiopic and six Arabic texts ; all of which he 
intends to publish. There is a considerable difference be- 
tween the eastern and western versions of the story, and-M. 
Revillout’s essay is intended to point out the relations which 
they bear to each other. He considers the Greek asa mere 
“ abrégé informe fait par un traducteur maladroit et lubrique,” 
the original of it being an eastern and Semitic text, of which 
the Arabic is in general a more faithful representative than 
the Syriac. The Latin texts are derived from the Greek, 
but contain some passages-to which the eastern recensions 
bear witness but which the Greek has omitted. The 
Aethiopic version closely follows the Arabic. None of the 
existing texts however can establish its claim to be the origi- 
nal; the combined evidence, according to M. Revillout, 
rather pointing to a primitive text now lost, and containing a 
philosophical and religious doctrine closely allied to Gnos- 
ticism. M. Revillout calls his essay a “ premiére étude 
sur le mouvement des esprits dans les premiers sitcles de 
notre ére.” 

Until we can actually compare the eastern texts of which 
M. Revillout promises the publication, it would be impru- 
dent to pass a definite judgment on the entire question 
which he has raised. Meanwhile, with all due deference to 
the extensive and genuine erudition which these pages dis- 
play, I cannot but venture to dissent from some of M. 
Revillout’s assertions, arguments, and conclusions. Far 
from expecting to gain any illustration of the religious or 
philosophical ideas current in the first ages of Christianity, 
I am utterly at a loss for evidence as to the antiquity of the 
story of Secundus. The earliest document connected with 


it is the Syrian MS. containing the fragments published by 
Dr. Sachau, and that is of the ninth century. The Arabic 
text (whatever be the date of its original) can surely lay no 
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claim to antiquity, and it is from it, according to M. Revil- 
lout, that the Aethiopic text is derived. The Greek text, as 
he shows, bears distinct evidence of belonging to the times 
of the “ Bas Empire.” Nor can I discover the least dog- 
matical evidence of such an antiquity as he claims for it. 
The so-called philosophical ideas which M. Revillout thinks 
ancient are not peculiar to the earlier ages’ of Christianity, 
but are found in the writings of sophists and rhetoricians of 
a much more recent period. And if, as he justly says when 
speaking of the Greek text, “le reste du livre est pour ainsi 
dire daté par ’emploi du mot mefaton,” the Arabic version 
of the story contains distinct evidence which is not less fatal 
to its pretensions. 

This evidence is to be found in the apologue with which 
Secundus excused his mother to the emperor Adrian. M. 
Revillout considers this as an essential and inseparable part 
of the story, and even finds traces of it in the Greek text, 
though by its omission “l’abbréviateur grec a fait preuve ici 
comme partout d’une ineptie rare.” Of the apologue itself 
he says “ Combien tout ceci est oriental ! comme on se sent 
bien dans un milieu vraiment sémitique!” Oriental it 
certainly is, but with the exception of a slight biblical 
colouring which has been interpolated, it is quite as cer- 
tainly not Semitic. It is simply borrowed from one of the 
tales of the Book of Sindebad, a work which, like Kalilah 
and Dimnah, most probably passed from the Sanskrit 
through Pehlevi into Syriac and Arabic, and became known 
to the western world at the time of the Crusades. We have 
it in the Hebrew M/ishle Sendabar, in the Greek collection 
bearing the name of Syntipas, and in the Zales of the Seven 
Vizirs often incorporated with the Arabic collection of the 
Thousand and One Nights. M. Revillout has in fact been 
looking out in a wrong direction, instead of following out the 
‘hint conveyed in the little note communicated by M. De- 
frémery—“ Un récit analogue se rencontre dans le roman grec 
de Syntipas.” The “récit” is not merely analogous, it is, 
mutatis mutandis, simply identical. And not only has it 
been borrowed as completely as any story has ever been 
borrowed from one novelist by another ; it is intended to 
supply very much the same place in the latter narrative that 
it filled in the more ancient one. Secundus breaks his long 
silence, at least in writing, with this apologue for the pur- 
pose of removing the blame from his mother and imputing 
it to destiny, just as the young prince in the Indian tale 
breaks Ais silence with the same apologue, the moral of 
which he applies to his own case. The biblical quotation 
is a mere adaptation employed by the Jewish or Christian 
plagiarist, just as in another tale of Syntipas the young prince 
invokes Christ, whilst the Arabic version makes him invoke 
Mohammed. Now the eastern text from which the Greek 
Syntipas is derived was certainly not known in western 
Asia any more than in Europe till a date quite as recent as 
the unfortunate word erarov, which M. Revillout considers 
conclusive against the antiquity of the Greek text. 

The “ unité frappante de contexture et de doctrines dans 
Youvrage entier”—‘“ un roman lancé d’un seul jet, ou une 
partie en appelle une autre, ot: les détails biographiques con- 
duisent & des théories quintessenci¢es ”—is then a mere 
illusion, except indeed as far as materials of different nature 
and origin have been more or less adroitly pieced together. 
All the different parts of the story may, like the “ épisode 
inséparable ” just referred to, have been derived from Indian 
sources, or details of western origin may have been com- 
bined with eastern fictions. _ Arguments are easily found in 
favour of either hypothesis, but they preponderate, I believe, 
in favour of the latter. M. Revillout has not made out his 
case that the Greek recension “ est certainement le reflet 
d’un texte écrit dans une langue orientale.” I cannot admit, 





for instance, that ‘epatce? BiBd0On«y is evidence of transla- 
tion from the Arabic. The Arabic is just as likely to be 
translated from the Greek, either directly or through the 
Syriac. Nor can I, without forgetting Lucian and Apuleius, 
not to mention other authorities, see why the scene between 
Secundus and his mother is only conceivable “dans un 
intérieur oriental.” Secundus may have brought letters of 
recommendation, just as Lucius did to his Thessalian host. 
M. Revillout is, in fact, very unfair to the Greek recension. 
He talks of “ peintures lubriques et détails obscénes.” This 
is surely mere exaggeration. One of the expressions which 
shock him greatly is tots 6POadpmots wepiAdyirwv. But the 
passage is manifestly corrupt, and certainly not to be under- 
stood as M. Revillout understands it. The narrator has no 
intention of representing Secundus as animated with impure 
ideas. The Latin text in one of the manuscripts (Cod. 
Burn. 360) of the British Museum reads—“ Ille velut pro- 
priam matrem amplexus et osculis placans.” Oscudis is no 
doubt a mistake for ocudis, but placans implies a Greek 


‘original different from wepiAdprwy. 


The philosophical rubbish attributed to Secundus in the 
western recension is quite worthy of the sophists of the 
lower empire. It has been improved upon in the Arabic 
recension, and spun out to suit the taste of those, for in- 
stance, who read Hermes Trismegistus in Arabic or the 
Mystical Philosophy attributed to Aristotle but derived in 
fact from Alexandrian sources. That many points of 
analogy may be discovered between these philosophies and 
the various forms of Gnosticism is natural enough, the later 
Greek philosophy being the source both of Gnosticism and 
of Arabic speculation, as it also was of Sufism. But a work 
in which the theory of fatalism or providence is directly 
derived from an Indian book is eminently unfitted to illus- 
trate the Gnosticism of church history. Gnosticism is a 
plant of western growth. During the first ages of Chris- 
tianity no interchange of ideas between the philosophies of 
Europe and India is historically demonstrable or even pro- 
bable. The hypothesis of an eastern origin for the philo- 
sophies of Philo and Plotinus or for such phenomena as 
Essenism has long been exploded. That Buddhism had 
anything to do with the rise or progress of Gnosticism or 
Manicheism is equally untenable.* This hypothesis was 
only possible at a time when very inaccurate ideas prevailed 
as to the nature of Buddhism. The more or less apparent 
coincidences between eastern and western thought are ab- 
solutely independent of each other. But in the middle of 
the sixth century after Christ the great Khosru is said to 
have encouraged the translation into Persian of the most 
important productions both of Sanskrit and of Greek litera- 
ture. From this time Indian fables and other tales gradu- 
ally made their way into western countries ; the religious or 
philosophical ideas which they expressed being more or less 
modified by Jewish, Christian, or Mohammedan translators 
and imitators. 

It is only then from a literary or from a philological point of 
view that the story of Secundus, as represented by the‘Arabic 
and Aethiopic versions, can have any interest for us. It is 
utterly untrustworthy as a guide to the course of thought in 
the early ages of Christianity, and it is also quite undeserv- 
ing of that expenditure of erudition which M. Revillout has 
lavished upon it by way of illustration. But the erudition 
is valuable for its own sake, and although I do not admit M. 
Revillout’s theory of Gnosticism I have no hesitation in 





* I have endeavoured to show this in detail, in an article on 
‘Orientalism and Ancient Christianity” in the Home and Foreign Re- 
view of 1863, which also contains remarks on the origin of Kabbalism 
at variance with the views of M. Franck, M. Revillout’s principal 
authority on the subject. 
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expressing the interest and admiration which the perusal of 
his essay has awakened in me. All Coptic scholars will 
carefully take note of his remarks on the grammatical 
blunders in the translation of the Pistis Sophia, and will, 
I am sure, agree with me in rejoicing at the prospect of 
a careful edition of the three Coptic treatises (p. 70) still 
remaining in manuscript at Oxford. 
P. LE PaGE RENOUF. 


Notes and Intelligence. 


The extensive library of the late Sir John Bowring is to be sold by 
auction. A very important Chinese work, however, has been pre- 
sented to the Royal Asiatic Society, in accordance with Sir John’s wishes, 
viz. the great standatd Chinese dictionary, entitled Zsze-téen, com- 
piled, by order of the Emperor Kang-he, by some thirty Chinese savans. 
The work consists of about 120 volumes. 

Basque scholars will be interested to learn that the Basque-French 
Dictionary of M. van Eijs will soon make its appearance. For the first 
time they will have a trustworthy and scientific lexicon of the language 
in their hands. M. van Eijs has attempted to do for Basque what Fick 
has done for Aryan by the application of the comparative method, and 
has thus been able to recover many old roots and to explain many ob- 
scure forms. The work will be accompanied by a valuable introduction. 

Among the other treasures brought back from Assyria by Mr. George 
Smith is a small fragment which fits on to the fas¢i tablet published in 
W. A. T. ii. §2, 1. It definitely settles the disputed question as to the 
reign of a Shalmaneser between Tiglath-Pileser and Sargon. Tiglath- 
Pileser, we find, in his last year “took the hands of Bel’’ a-second 
time. Then comes the dividing line and the statement of Shalmaneser’s 
accession to the throne. According to the next line, the king remaitied 
at home during the eponymy of the Prefect of Amida, but the three 
following years were occupied in campaigns against a country or countries 
the names of which are unfortunately lost. After this we have the 
dividing line again and a notice of Sargon’s accession. 

Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi, has in the press a commentary on the 
Targum of Onkelos. ; : 

Mr. Smith will read a paper at the first meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology on the new materials he has discovered for recon- 
structing the history of Babylonia and Assyria. A fragment of a list of 
the Babylonian dynasties is especially interesting, as it shows that 
Berosus had native data upon which to base his chronology. 
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ERRATUM IN No. 81. 


Page 37: (a) 22 lines from bottom, for ‘* consderation ” read “‘ consideration.” 
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